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“MONA LISA” AND - 
TRIPLE BILL GIVEN 
BY CHICAGO OPERA 


Schillings Work Effectively 
Sung by Cast Including 
Leider, Bockelmann and 
Marion — First Presenta- 
tion by the Company of 
“L’Oracolo” and Scene 
from “Prince Igor” Heard 
with “Gianni Schicchi”— 
“Hérodiade” Splendidly 
Revived with Mary 
McCormic as Salomé 


HICAGO, Dec. 5.—The first novelty 
of the Chicago Civic Opera season 
came to hearing at the matinee of Nov. 
21, when an effective first performance 
in this city of Max von Schillings’s 
“Mona Lisa” was given. At both the 
premiere and the repetition on Nov. 30 
the work was accorded warm if not 
enthusiastic receptions from audiences 
whose interest occasionally flagged dur- 
ing the rather long-drawn-out drama. 
What success the piece might have 
enjoyed had it been given in the ver- 
nacular, to permit the public perfectly 
to comprehend the finer nuances of the 
text, may only be conjectured. Like 
many another modern opera in which 
the composer strives for equality of 
music and drama, the burden placed 
upon the musical score by the public’s 
lack of understanding of a foreign lan- 
guage was out of all proportion to the 
composer’s intention. 

The performance was competent 
throughout, and in the case of the two 
principals, decidedly brilliant. Frida 
Leider in the title role proved herself 
an actress of convincing authority and 
abundant temperament. She met with 
ease the very taxing vocal demands 
and maintained sufficient reserve to 
bring the “mad scene” of the close to 
an effective climax. Rudolf Bockel- 
mann, as Francesco del Gioconda, the 
husband, had a role more grateful than 
the title part. Gifted with an imposing 
physique, histrionic powers of admi- 
rable freedom and directness, and a 
rich and expressive voice, the baritone 
revealed himself as an outstanding 
singing actor. 

Competent Cast Presented 


Paolo Marion was assigned the un- 
grateful part of the lover, of which he 
made as much as could reasonably be 
expected. Chase Baromeo stood out in 
brilliant fashion as the Cardinal. Maria 
Rajdl was attractive in the brief role 
of Dianora, and the singing of Thelma 
Votipka was constantly enjoyable as 
Ginevra. Louise Bernhardt had an ef- 
fective moment or two as Mona Lisa’s 
maid. Oscar Colcaire, Giuseppe Cava- 
dore, Eduard Habich, Antonio Nicolich 
and Theodore Ritch formed a capable 
ensemble of minor characters. 

Egon Pollak was the conductor. As 
usual under his baton, the orchestra 
played with exceptional finesse. 


(Continued on page 27) 
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THREE NOTABLES AT THE GEWANDHAUS JUBILEE 


The 150th Anniversary of the Famous Leipzig Concert Institution Is Being Marked This Season 

by a Series of Special Concerts, under Bruno Walter (Right), Conductor of the Gewandhaus 

Orchestra, Who Will Later Return to New York to Lead the Philharmonic-Symphony for Seven 

Weeks, Beginning Jan. 11. Yehudi Menuhin, Who Won a Remarkable Ovation When He Played 

the Beethoven and Mendelssohn Concertos as Soloist with the Leipzig Orchestra in Two Gala 

Concerts Recently, Is Seen at Left. At Centre Is Geheimrat Max Brockhaus, Head of the Operatic 
Music Publishing Firm in Leipzig Which Bears His Name 





Boston Symphony Gives Premieres 


of Works by 


mini: COLAUALAAAMAREEOAN AAA EANAANAIN NATTA TUNNEL 


OSTON, Dec. 5.—The program of 

the Boston Symphony on Nov. 27 
and 28 included Nicolai Tcherepnin’s 
tone-poem, “The Enchanted Kingdom,” 
his Miniatures, “After a Russian Illus- 
trated Alphabet,” and his prelude, “In 
Memory of Rimsky-Korsakoff.” Mr. 
Tcherepnin was present to conduct his 
three works. The “Miniatures” and 
the Prelude were given first perfor- 
mances. 

By general consent, the “Miniatures” 
carried off the honors of the day. Mr. 
Tcherepnin originally wrote fourteen 
piano pieces based on a set of illustra- 
tions for the Russian alphabet by the 
artist Benois. Of these fourteen, he 
has recently orchestrated ten, of which 
eight were played at Symphony Hall. 
They are: “Negrillon,” “Egypt,” “Baba- 
jaga,” “Stars,” “Mama,” “General,” 
“The Forest” and “The Tsarina.” Sug- 
gesting Moussorgsky’s “Pictures at an 
Exhibition,” the sketches, fanciful and 
decidedly clever, at once established 
their popularity with the audience. 

In the prelude in memory of the com- 
poser’s master are incorporated two 
themes from the work which he con- 
siders Rimsky-Korsakoff’s greatest, 
“The Invisible City of Kitej,” as a 
form of eulogy of his deeds. The bell 
motif from this opera and the chief 
theme of the prelude are worked up 
into a huge apotheosis, after which 
there is a quiet, meditative conclusion. 

“The Enchanted Kingdom” has to do 
do with the same fairy tale which 
Stravinsky used in his “Firebird.” But 
instead of dealing with the whole story, 
the composer concerns himself only 
with the peace and the security of the 
firebird after she has been captured by 





Nicolai Tcherepnin 
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the wicked King Kastchei, “protected 
by the tinkling little bells moved by the 
magic breeze.” Mr. Tcherepnin has 
written an exceedingly sensitive and 
exquisite piece of music. Orchestrally 
and harmonically, it @s all in pastel 
shades. 


Composer Is Guest Conductor 


Mr. Tcherepnin at these concerts 
proved his reputation of being an ex- 
perienced conductor, which was evi- 
dent in the ease and the authority with 
which he secured well-considered effects 
from his orchestra. Interest in com- 
poser and conductor, however, did not 
lessen interest in Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
performance of Beethoven’s Fourth 
Symphony and “Coriolanus” Overture, 
which soared in the high and lofty 
realm of classical purity. 

At the concert of Nov. 24, the first 
of the Tuesday series, the orchestra 
played Wagner’s “Tannhiduser” Over- 
ture, the Preludes to “Lohengrin” and 
“Tristan und Isolde,” and Strauss’s 
“Heldenleben.” The newest of the or- 
chestra’s audiences proved itself duly 
enthusiastic. 

The People’s Symphony, under 
Thompson Stone, on Nov. 29 gave a 
concert consisting of works of Jarne- 
felt, Bizet, Saint-Saéns and Tchaikov- 
sky. Raymond Havens, pianist, played 
the Schumann Concerto, with secure 
command of technique and infused his 
playing with romantic expressiveness. 
The program, of a somewhat popular 
type, won high favor with the audience. 

The Apollo Club, with Elsie Lovell 
Hankins, contralto, as soloist, gave a 
concert in Jordan Hall on Nov. 17. 

(Continued on page 35) 





MONTEMEZZI OPERA 
IS GIVEN PREMIERE 
AT METROPOLITAN 


“La Notte di Zoraima,” One- 
Act Work on Incan 
Theme, with Libretto by 
Ghisalberti, Has First 
American Hearing in Dou- 
ble Bill — Rosa Ponselle 
Hailed in Beautifully Sung 
Portrayal of Leading Role 
—Skillfully Written Score 
in Post-Wagnerian Style 
Abounds in Drama 


O its Wednesday evening subscribers 

the Metropolitan Opera Company 
revealed its second novelty of this sea- 
son on the evening of Dec. 2, when it 
mounted for the first time in this coun- 
try Italo Montemezzi’s one-act opera 
“La Notte di Zoraima” (“Zoraima’s 
Night”), given its premiere last season 
at La Scala in Milan. 

Ever since this Italian composer’s 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re” was disclosed to 
us at the Metropolitan on Jan. 2, 1914, 
under the baton of Arturo Toscanini, 
we have had the highest regard for 
his creative gift, one which, despite its 
leanings on music of the past, won us 
by its individual and poetic quality. 

This is Signor Montemezzi’s first op- 
era since “L’Amore.” He is no prolific 
bestower of musical notation on score 
paper; but he is a thoughtful composer. 
At a time when so many choose to 
seize our attention with countless com- 
positions, ill-considered and too often 
uninspired, he is to be greatly prized. 

“La Notte di Zoraima,” a setting of 
a well contrived libretto by Mario 
Ghisalberti, has much to recommend 
it. It is genuine music of the stage, 
music that fits the action, that has a 
true dramatic stripe, that can boast a 
spontaneous lyricism in a day when 
younger and less gifted men prefer 
rather to decry melodic naturalness 
than to write it,—assuming that they 
can! 


Difficult Art Form 


Nothing is more difficult for a com- 
poser than to give definite musical 
shape to his characters in a one-act 
opera. To an extent, this is Monte- 
mezzi’s problem in this work, which 
lasts something short of an hour, but 
he has on the whole managed it skill- 
fully. His music is strongly con- 
trasted, the love scene with Muscar 
warm, the finale with Pedrito stirring 
in its hidden implications. As in “L’Am- 
ore” he employs a single tenor voice 
on “Ah!” backstage as an orchestral 
instrument, a bit which would be even 
more telling, did it not recall the pre- 
vious one so strongly, though the music 
itself is different. 

The treatment of the chorus, both the 
Inca insurgents and the Spanish fol- 
lowers of Pedrito, exhibits a master 
hand. The scene in which Pedrito or- 


(Continued on page 5) 
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Passes in Paris 








INCENT D’INDY, one of the 

greatest of contemporary French 
composers and teachers, and one of the 
founders of the Schola Cantorum, died 
in Paris on Dec. 3 of a heart affection 
after an illness of a week. 

Paul-Marie Théodore Vincent d’Indy 
was born in Paris, on March 27, 
1851, the scion of a noble family from 
the Ardéche. His mother died at his 
birth and on his father’s remarriage 
a few years later he was sent to live 
with his paternal grandmother, who 
was a fine musician. She had known 
Grétry and Monsigny in her youth and 
been one of the first persons in France 
te appreciate the works of Beethoven. 

Mme. d’Indy saw that her grandson 
had lessons with the best teachers of 
the time, placing him under Diémer 
for piano and Marmontel for harmony. 
He remained with these masters from 
1862 to 1865, also studying harmony 
with Lavignac. In 1867, through his 
uncle, Wilfrid d’Indy, a composer, he 
became acquainted with  Berlioz’s 
“Traité d’Instrumentation” and two 
years later met Henri Dupare. The 
two spent much time studying the 
music of Bach, Beethoven and Berlioz 
and especially Wagner. 

Without having had any real in- 
struction in composition, he wrote his 
first two works about this time, “Ro- 
mances sans Paroles” for piano, and 
sketched his first opera, “Les Bur- 
graves,” on a subject by Hugo. On the 
outbreak. of the Franco-Prussian war, 
he served in the army and afterwards 
wrote his “Histoire du 105iéme Bat- 
taillon en l’Année 1870-1871.” This 
pamphlet is now extremely rare. 


Disciple of César Franck 


After being demobilized, he con- 
tinued his studies with César Franck 
having enlisted the composer’s as- 
sistance in overcoming the prejudice of 
his family against his adopting music 
as a.profession. When Franck was 
made professor of organ at the Con- 
servatoire in. 1873, d’Indy joined his 
class, winning second honors at the end 
of his first year, and first honors the 
next. He then became organist at St. 
Leu and chorusmaster under Colonne. 
In order to obtain practical knowledge 
of the orchestra he took the position 
of second drummer, holding it for 
three years, after which he began to 
devote his time entirely to composition. 

During these years he had made his 
first trip to Germany, as bearer of the 
score of Franck’s “Rédemption” to 
Liszt with the composer’s compliments. 
Besides Liszt he met Wagner and 
Brahms. In 1876, he attended the first 
Bayreuth festival and thereafter made 
yearly trips to Munich to hear the 
Wagner dramas. He also heard the 
premiere of “Parsifal” in 1882. Thor- 
oughly imbued with the spirit of Wag- 
ner, he acted as Lamoureux’s assistant 
and drilled the chorus for the first 
Paris performance of “Lohengrin” in 
1887. 

Together with Franck, Saint-Saéns, 
Fauré, Castillon, Dupare and Chaus- 
son, be founded the Société Nationale 
de Musique in 1871, remaining secre- 
tary until Franck’s death in 1890, when 
he became president. He had been 
asked by the government to submit a 
plan for the reorganization of the Con- 
servatoire, but his suggestions were 
opposed by. the staff. and: he conse- 
quently refused the chair..of composi- 


tion when it was offered to him. He 
did, however, become professor of the 
orchestral class in 1912. 

In 1894, with Bordés and Guilmant, 
he founded the Schola Cantorum, 
which was originally intended for the 
study of plain-chant, but the scope of 
the institution has gradually broad- 
ened until it now embraces all forms of 
musical instruction. He was not only 
one of the directors, but also taught 
there, and on the death of Guilmant in 
1911 became its sole director. 


Composed Wide Variety of Works 


Like many other composers, d’Indy 
owed his first public performance to 
Pasdeloup. His overture, ‘“Piccolo- 
mini,” was given at one of the Con- 
certs Populaires on Jan. 25, 1874. This 
work was later combined with “Wal- 
lenstein’s Camp,” “Death of Wallen- 
stein” and “Max and Thecla,” all in- 
spired by Schiller’s dramas, and given 
as a whole at the Concerts Lamoureux 
in 1888. A symphony entitled “Jean 
Hunyadi,” ingpired by the Hungarian 
patriot, was composed in 1875. His 
first stage work, “Wait for Me Be- 
neath the Elm,” given at the Opéra 
Comique, was not a success; but “The 
Song of the Bell” gained the prize in 
the City of Paris competition in 1885, 
and was given three times under the 
baton of Lamoureux in 1886. His 
greatest stage work, “Fervaal,” in 
three acts and a prologue, was first 
sung at the Monnaie in Brussels in 
1897, and later in Paris. It has been 
revived several times at the Paris 
Opéra. He also wrote a musical com- 
edy, “The Dream of Cynias,” in 1923. 

In the realm of absolute music, 
d’Indy’s activity has been immense and 
his works have been widely played. Of 
his symphonies, the second, in B Flat, 
is the best known. A symphonic suite 
with the title “Summer Day on a 
Mountain” was completed during a 
visit to the United States in 1905. His 
symphonic variations, “Istar,” are fre- 
quently heard. He also composed three 
string quartets and other chamber- 
music works. His “Legend of St. 
Christopher,” given at the Paris Opéra 
in 1920, proved a new departure 
in musical form, being half oratorio 
and half music drama. The music it- 
self is symphonic in character, fre- 
quently harking back to plain-chant 
for its inspiration. 


Noted as Conductor and Teacher 


Although never regularly employed 
as an orchestral conductor, d’Indy 
often appeared in various parts of the 
world as guest conductor both of his 
own works and of other orchestral pro- 
grams. He conducted in Spain in 1897, 
in Russia in 1903 and again in 1907, 
and in the United States in 1905, when 
he appeared with the Boston Sym- 
phony, and in 1921, when he conducted 
his own works and those of several 
of his pupils with the New York 
Symphony in Carnegie Hall. He was 
heard as piano soloist with the Paris 
Conservatoire Orchestra in its Ameri- 
can tour. 

The composer was twice married. 
His first wife, Isabelle de Pampelonne, 
whom he wedded in 1875, died in 1905. 
In 1920 he married Line Janson. She 
survives him, as do a son, Jean, who is 
an officer in the French cavalry, and a 
daughter, Mme. Marguerite de Becde- 
liévre. 
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Bonney, Paris 





The Late Vincent d’Indy in His Paris Study, from a Photograph Taken in 1929, When He Was 
Nearing His Eightieth Year 





KRUEGER RESIGNATION 





Musicians of Orchestra Publish Petition 
Asking City to Save Ensemble 


SEATTLE, Dec. 5.—The board of di- 
rectors of the Seattle Symphony, after 
considerable delay, accepted the resig- 
nation of Karl Krueger as conductor on 
Nov. 25. The resignation, submitted 
more than a week previously, gave the 
poor financing arrangements of the or- 
chestra as the reason for the conduc- 
tor’s step. 

Sentiment among the members of the 
board favors an effort to maintain the 
orchestra after Mr. Krueger’s depar- 
ture at the end of the fiscal year, des- 
pite the fact that the sum required to 
finance this season’s series is said still 


ACCEPTED IN SEATTLE 


to lack $30,000 of the necessary total. 

A feature of the last fortnight was 
the petition issued to the press by all 
the members of the orchestra, pleading 
with the citizens of Seattle not to allow 
Mr. Krueger’s resignation to become 
effective. In it the men paid high trib- 
ute to their leader’s qualities. 

The Seattle orchestra has enjoyed a 
successful season thus far, its concert 
in Victoria, B. C., resulting in an un- 
usual ovation after the playing of a 
Brahms Symphony. Regret is gener- 
ally felt at Mr. Krueger’s decision, as 
he has brought the orchestra, by dint 
of great effort, to a place where it is 
rated as one of the leading ensembles 
of the country. 





Harkness and Eastman Resign from 
Board of Metropolitan Opera 


George Eastman and Edward S. 
Harkness, both noted as music patrons 
and philanthropists, have resigned 
from the board of directors of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company. Clarence 
Dillon, senior member of the banking 
firm of Dillon, Read & Co., and Repre- 
sentative Robert L. Bacon, have been 
elected to fill their vacancies, accord- 
ing to an announcement made recently 
by the opera company. 

Mr. Eastman and Mr. Harkness with- 
drew from the opera directorate on 
which they had served for many years 
because of the pressure of other affairs. 
Their resignations were accepted at a 
meeting of the board of directors held 
recently. 





Announce Works for Next Summer’s 
Munich Festival 


MUNICH, Dec. 5.—The program for 
the Munich Festival of 1932 will again 
include Wagner performances in the 
Prince Regent Theatre and Mozart in 
the Residence Theatre, and a Richard 
Strauss and Hans Pfitzner week. 

The Wagner festival plays, which 
will be given from July 18 to Aug. 21, 
will include ‘“Meistersinger,” “The 
Ring,” “Tannhauser,” “Parsifal” and 
“Tristan and Isolde.” The Mozart op- 
eras, to be heard from July 21 to Aug. 
19, include “Marriage of Figaro,” 
“Magic Flute,” “Don Juan,” “Idome- 
neo,” “Cosi fan tutte” and “Abduction 
from the Seraglio.” During the final 


week from Aug. 23 to 28, Pfitzner’s 
“Palestrina” and “The Heart,” the lat- 
ter a novelty, and Strauss’s “Salome” 
and “Rosenkavalier” will be heard. 
Tito Schipa Wins Honor Legion Decora- 
tion After Singing at Paris Opéra 


Tito Schipa, tenor of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, was honored by the French 
Government with the decoration of the 
Legion of Honor after his appearance 
in a gala recital at the Paris Opéra on 
the evening of Nov. 24. According to 
a cablegram received from Paris by 
Mr. Schipa’s managers, Evans & Salter, 
the tenor’s appearance was hailed as a 
triumph. 





Farrar to Leave Concert Stage, but 
Will Sing on Radio 


Geraldine Farrar last week confirmed 
reports that she would conclude her 
concert career with the recitals booked 
for her this season. She will, however, 
continue to sing in radio engagements, 
a field in which she made a successful 
debut this season. 


Menuhin Has Ovation in London 
Concert 


LONDON, Dec. 1.—Yehudi Menuhin 
gave a recital in the Royal Albert Hall 
on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 29, before 
an audience which packed the huge 
hall. 

The concert was a sensational suc- 
cess. The young violinist’s playing 
was greeted by an ovation at the close 
which lasted a half hour. 
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MONTEMEZZI’S “NIOTTE DI ZORAIMA" GIVEN AMERICAN PREMIERE 





CMTE 








“La NOTTE DI ZORAIMA.” Opera 
in one act. Book by Mario Ghisalberti, 
music by Italo Montemezzi. Sung in 
Italian. First ormance in the United 
States. At the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Dec. 2, evening. 





PM Sccképtcascts 04 en Santa Biondo 
DS 64 comeehei< eek ode Mario 

DD sive wav ae hee Ghict Frederick Jagel 
ey rer Louis D’Angelo 
A Prisoner....... ersegee | my 
UR eae Ifio Tedesco 
First Insurgent........... ‘Arnold Gabor 
Second Insurgent........... James Wolfe 


Conductor, Tullio Serafin 


At its first performance, “La Notte di 
Zoraima” was followed by “Pagliacci.” 








(Continued from page 3) 


ders the mob to leave the scene is one 
of the most vivid we know. The or- 
chestra mutters along with the crowd 
as it withdraws, making the Spanish 
conquistador swear that he will be re- 
sponsible to them with his life for 
Zoraima, whom they wish to kill. 


Vividly Dramatic Score 


Frankly, the treatment of voices and 
orchestra is Wagnerian, as is the idiom 
of much of Montemezzi’s musical ut- 
terance. But it is no slavish imitation; 
it is a musico-dramatic speech, which 
this composer has conceived following 
in its general line the Wagnerian “end- 
less melody,” made his own and Ital- 
ianized in the process. One can not fail 
to recognize it as Montemezzi; nor can 
one but rejoice in his ability to refrain 
from the things which have in popular 
opinion been characteristic of so much 
Italian opera, namely, banality and 
coarseness of musical expression. 

There is an exceptional aristoc- 
racy in Montemezzi’s musical speech, 
nowhere more discernible than in his 
treatment of those passages which are 
conversational, the equivalent of what 
was once a recitative. These have less 
of that medieval color than do cor- 
responding portions of “L’Amore,” for 
the excellent reason that this drama’s 
atmosphere is totally different. 

Resemblances to other composers 
crop up here and there, as they always 
do and probably always will, few of 
them conspicuous ones, save the phrase 
of Pedrito, “L’anima mia balza verso 
di te,” which is a _ sequence that 
stems from Strauss’s “Rosenkavalier” 
waltzes. For in this work Montemezzi 
recalls himself more than he does 
others. There is a big sweep in his 
climaxes, a romantic glamor, a ter- 
ribly sincere feeling through it all, 
which ought to give it a place among 
the few one-act operas that remain in 
the repertoire. 


Ponselle a Striking Protagonist 


Rosa Ponselle makes of the Inca 
princess, Zoraima, a figure of appeal 
and sings her music gloriously. Her 
voice is ideally suited for it (or vice 
versa, if you prefer) and her golden 
tones over the pulsing orchestra were 
among the most ravishing of musical 
moments of the. season. In her dra- 
matic conception of the role, she again 
gave evidence of her claim to distinc- 
tion in that department. 

In the ungrateful role of the Inca 
prince, Muscar, Frederick Jagel ac- 
quitted himself with crediti Not so 
much can be said for Mario Basiola as 
the Spanish captain Pedrito,; lacking 
in distinction vocally and dramatically. 
Santa Biondo was more than admirable 
in voice as Manuela. Louis d’Angele as 
Lyoval, and Alfrio Tedesco and Gior- 
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Carlo Edwards 


The Inca Princess, Zoraima (Rosa Ponselle) and the Spanish Captain, Pedrito (Mario Basiola) Face an Angry Mob Demanding the Death of Zoraima’s 


dano Paltrinieri, were both satisfying, 
the former in the off-stage phrases, the 
latter as the Prisoner. Messrs. Gabor 
and Wolfe completed the cast. 

The orchestra under Tullio Serafin 
played unusually well, in fact at times 
with superb eloquence. Giulio Setti’s 
chorus sang its music with assurance, 
a result of his fine training. 


Stage Direction Undistinguished 


The stage under the direction of the 
new Russian, Alexander Sanine, was 
below the level of the other depart- 
ments’ achievements. There was too 
little coordination of movement and 
unnecessarily clumsy groupings. The 
scene painted by Joseph Novak sug- 
gests anything but the ruins of a 
palace. Nor does a back drop of this 
kind mean anything to us. That sort 
of thing was out of date twenty years 
ago. 

We could forgive much, if there 
were an attempt to suggest the con- 





Story of the Opera 


ORAIMA, princess of ancient 

Peru, awaits the success of 
plans laid by her princely lover, 
Muscar, to ambush the invading 
and victorious Spaniards. The 
plan fails and Muscar, wounded, 
is hidden near the palace. Pe- 
drito, commander of the Span- 
iards, is torn between duty and 
passion for the princess, as his 
followers clamor for her life and 
that of her lover. 

Zoraima, adopting a desperate 
strategy, asks that Pedrito alone 
be appointed her judge. The plea 
is granted by his followers, who 
depart. In response to his wooing, 
she promises to give herself in 
exchange for her lover’s freedom. 
Waiting till Muscar has been 
carried to safety by his follow- 
ers, she escapes the Spaniard by 
plunging a dagger in her breast. 











lover, Muscar (Frederick Jagel) 





Carlo Edwards 


Rosa Ponselle as Zoraima and Frederick Jagel 
as Muscar, at the Metropolitan 


flagration, which Zoraima has pre- 
pared-with her followers early in the 
opera, and which after her words “Un 
dono d’amore t’offrird!” bursts into 
flame, as the chorus rushes in, saying 
that the forest is on fire and destroying 
everything. Here all the Metropolitan 
does is to let loose a little stage steam 
(is it from Wagner’s “Magic Fire’’?) 
tinted red. The whole stage should 
light up, back drop and all. Monte- 
mezzi gives explicit directions in ‘his 
score. Why will composers’—including 





C. Valdemaro, Milan 


The Composer of “La Notte di Zoraima” and 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re,” Italo Montemezzi 


Wagner’s—directions be disobeyed? 
A. WALTER KRAMER 
“La Notte di Zoraima” was followed 
at its first performance by “Pagliacci,” 
in which Mme. Mario and Messrs. 
Lauri-Volpi, .Frigerio, Cehanovsky and 
Paltrinieri were heard, with Mr. Bel- 
lezza as conductor. 


Wintter Watts Returns to New York 
After Long Residence Abroad 


Wintter Watts, composer, returned 
recently to this country after spend- 
ing eight and a half years abroad. 
Part of the time was spent at the 
American Academy in Rome. 

During the last three and a half 
years, Mr. Watts has been living at 
Mentone, where he has been devoting 
himself exclusively to composing. He 
has brought back with him a large 
number of unpublished works in va- 
ried forms and has taken up his resi- 
dence in New York. 
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Pfitzner’ s Opera, “The Heart,” Has Berlin Premiere © 
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Music Drama with Romantic 
Libretto and Mediaeval 
Locale Has Simultaneous 

‘. Performance at State 
Opera and Munich Na- 
tional Theatre Furt- 
wingler Conducts Superb 
Musical Reading of Score 
—Manfred Gurlitt’s “Sol- 
daten” Has First Berlin 
Hearing at Civic Opera 

By GERALDINE DE CouRCcY 


ERLIN, Dec. 1.—Hans Pfitzner, one 

of the most distinguished figures 
in contemporary German music since 
the production in 1917 of his monu- 
mental opera, “Palestrina,” has de- 
parted from his usual psychological 
profundities and produced a romantic 
opera, “Das Herz (“The Heart”). This 
work (recently published by Adolf 
Foerster) had simultaneous premieres 
at the Berlin State Opera and the Mu- 
nich National Theatre on Nov. 12. 

The opera is based on a book written 
by a former pupil and apostle of the 
composer, Hans Mahner-Mons, who un- 
der the pseudonym of Hans Possendorf 
has made somewhat of a name for 
himself as the successful carpenter of 
popular thrillers in the Edgar Wallace 
idiom. The text is said to have been 
completed in the short space of four 
days under the urge of Pfitzner’s in- 
terest and enthusiasm, but, since he 
himself added the finishing touches, 
it is more correct perhaps to consider 
it as a collaboration. 

To one not obstinately obsessed by 
the strange Pfitznerobia, whose suf- 
ferers seem hypnotized by the intro- 
spective qualities of this most “griib- 
lerisch” of creative musicians, the li- 
bretto has all the qualities of good op- 
eratic grist. In fact, it is every bit as 
good as three quarters of its fellow 
textbooks. It managed, however, to 
ruffle the journalistic dovecotes in Ber- 
lin and drew forth a perfect broadside 
of sarcasm on the score of its con- 
ventionality, its banality, its triviality 
and every other quality that combines 
to form the German idea of trash. 


A Mediaeval Romance 


So far as literary expression is con- 
cerned, it has a certain degree of style, 
and the ethical content should be suffi- 
cient explanation of its appeal to Pfitz- 
ner. That the Germans feel that he has 
prostituted his gifts in the bare con- 
templation of such material merely 
tightens the argument that “there is 
one glory of the sun and another of 
the moon,” for sincerity such as marks 
this work will always create its own 
distinction, irrespective of its particu- 
lar niveau. 

The scene is laid in those graceful 
days of the Middle Ages when witch- 
craft was the fashion, and deals with 
the fate of a certain Dr. Athanasius, 
whose knowledge of necromancy and 
the mysterious ways of Black Magic 
was spurred into action by that de- 
mon of ambition and cupidity that dis- 
tinguishes man from. his celestial 
brothers. Summoned to the Ducal 
palace to cure by his arts the serious 
illness of the heir, Athanasius arrives 
to find the young prince already dead, 
along with all his own dreams of glory 
and honor. He yields to the tempta- 





Incantation Scene from the Second Act of 
Pfitzner's Opera “Das Herz,” as Given at the 
Munich National Theater. Heinrich Rehkemper 
Is Seen at Left as Athanasius and Martha 
Schellenberg as Wendelin 
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Scherl, Berlin 


A Dramatic Scene from Manfred Gurlitt’s Opera ‘“Soldaten,” 





as Staged at the Berlin Civic Opera 


The Principals (Left to Right) Are Gerhard Hiisch, Hans Reinmar and josef Burgwinkel 





A Scene from the Berlin State Opera Production of Pfitzner’s Work, with Fritz Soot (Left) as 
Asmus Modiger and Walter Grossman as Athanasius, with the Duke’s Child 


tion to form a pact with Asmodi, 
Prince of Devils, whereby he will sac- 
rifice a human heart in exchange for 
power to revive the child. 

Translated into a mystical dream- 
land peopled by the hearts of man- 
kind, he seizes one at random for the 
sacrifice, and buries it away during the 
demon’s year of grace. Whereupon he 
is enabled to restore the prince to life, 
gains a young noblewoman, Helga, as 
wife, and is showered with the courtly 
dignities and riches for which his soul 
had hitherto cried in vain. 


Demon Claims His Bond 


At the expiration of the year, As- 
modi returns and claims his bond, 
which proves to be none other than 
the heart of Helga, who falls dead at 
the feet of the harassed Athanasius. 
To swell the catastrophe, the young 
prince also dies suddenly as Asmodi 
declines further assistance. Athanasius 
is denounced as a magician and is cast 
into prison with his assistant, Wende- 
lin. But when the Duke pleads with 
him again to restore the child by magic, 
he resists all further worldly tempta- 
tions to secure his release through the 
medium of such supernatural traffic. 
He thus atones for his previous offenses 


by the will to suffer and endure. There 
appears to him the astral body of his 
wife, who has regained her heart 
through this spiritual awakening. She 
summons him to join her in those 
fields of celestial asphodel which are 
the abiding place of perfect and eternal 
love—the old idea of atonement and 
redemption through personal sacrifice. 


Music Has Melodic Fluency 


The opera is developed in three acts 
and four scenes, and the music (par- 
ticularly in the first act) has a melodic 
fluency and invention that is as beau- 
tiful in inspiration as it is masterly 
in workmanship. The most effective 
portions of the score were the orches- 
tral interlude between the two scenes 
of the first act, with a lovely passage 
for the oboe, a melancholy figure in 
3/4 time that might be termed the 
“Helga” motive, as it forms the basis 
of the love music and the mystic 
chorus, Athanasius’s appeal at the foot 
of the cross, and the entire prelude to 
the second act. 

Throughout the scene of the death 
and reawakening of the young prince, 
the music was exquisite in the sim- 
plicity and grace of its melodic line. 
And, in the incantation scenes, it was 


veritably vertiginous with its shatter- 
ing climaxes, its fortissimo dissonances 
that burst like shells, and the rushing 
tumult of the sirens. 


Longueurs of the Work 


Unfortunately, both dramatic and 
musical interest waned continuously 
after the first act, and the masquerade 
at the opening of the second was un- 
doubtedly the weakest spot im the 
score. The incantation scenes espe- 
cially were far too long im their devel- 
opment, so that the first splintering 
crash of the orchestral climax lost its 
keenness through extended passages in 
which the harsh and mechanical stri- 
dencies of a megaphone (used to im- 
part the quality of stygian solemnity) 
were repeated to the point of dullness. 

For two weeks prior to the produc- 
tion at the State Opera, Pfitzner was 
personally present to superintend the 
mise-en-scéne. The décor by Lothar 
Schenck von Trapp was also produced 
under his direction. The Berlin pro- 
duction may therefore be taken as av- 
thentic, although rumor states tha! 
Pfitzner was not altogether satisfied 
with the results. In many portions, the 
action was marked by an almost em- 
phasized reserve, but criticism was si- 
lenced by the statement that this was 
in accordance with the composer's ex- 
press request. The scenery and cos- 
tumes were conventional, but they filled 
all requirements without being in any 
way spectacular. 


Furtwingler Conducts Finely 


A further element of distinction sur- 
rounding this particular performance 
was the presence of Furtwingler at the 
conductor’s desk—his first appearance 
in this opera house. Pfitzner might 
have sought to the proverbial four 
winds to have found a more inspired 
and sympathetic interpreter of his 
work, for all the subtleties and inlaid 
beauties of the music stood out from 
the characteristic Pfitzner texture like 
delicate illuminations of fragile parch- 
ment, and were impressed on one’s 
aural consciousness with an exquisite- 
ness of touch. Again, no one but 
Furtwingler could have been capable 
of such bursting crescendi that crashed 
with the onrushing sweep and impact 
of tonal projectiles! Musically, this 
was a gorgeous production. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Music vs. the axpayer: Shall Beauty or Dollars Win? 





Schools’ Educational Pro- 
gram Seen as Standing 
Under Fire in a Period of 
Economic Stress — Ten- 
dency to Question Neces- 
sity of Various Artistic 
Items in the Budget Is Re- 
acting on Music Teaching 
in Public Institutions — 
- Benefits of Music as an Aid 
to Greater Social Welfare 
Seen as Outweighing Tem- 
porary Ends 

By Russeuit V. Morcan 


UR educational program is 
subject to expansion and con- 
traction according to the eco- 
nomic situation of the coun- 
try. Im times of prosperity, 
the American people are inclined to 
comsider favorably additional tax ex- 
pemse for almost any activity in the 
stheols that has determined backing. 
During times of stress, however, there 
is am attempt to weigh objectives and 
walees of all such activities in the 
school program with a view to curtail- 
ment, imvolving those that make the 
least contribution to the educational 
goal Realizing that some activities 
enter the school door because a small 
minerity holds the opinion that they 
are worthy educationally, some people 
are tempted to accept any situation and 
them rationalize a program of defense. 
Im gemeral, however, most subjects have 
entered the school curriculum only 
after a thorough study of their contri- 
bution to the education of children and 
a clear understanding of how the goal 
should be attained. 

We are now completing a century of 
music im our schools. To a large ex- 
temt, the acceptance of this subject has 
beem passive and the courses limited al- 
most entirely to general chorus and as- 
sembly simgimg. Recently the music 
program has expanded at a rapid rate, 
amd it, of course, costs considerably 
more tham im previous years. This 
brings up the question: “Just how much 
musical education should be provided 
by the American people for the chil- 
dren im our schools?” 

Let us keep im mind the fact that pas- 
sive acceptamee has been given to the 





and what contribution to American edu- 
cation cam music educators point to as 
the result of their teaching? 


Eariching Human Life 


Our conception of educational pur- 
poses are comstantly changing, and to- 
day we think im terms of providing the 
individual with means for enrichment 
of his life as well as provision for the 
support of that life. Many have at- 
tempted to build a short but inclusive 
list of educational objectives. For our 
purpose we might well accept the four 
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ultimate objectives in education set up 
by the North Central Association of 
Secondary Schools and Colleges: (1) 
health; (2) social relationships; (3) 
right use of leisure time, and (4) voca- 
tional (including explorational) activi- 
ties. A little thought given to these 
four objectives will convince most peo- 





Russell V. Morgan, Prominent Music Educator, 
Who Makes Some Pertinent Observations on 
the Music Scene Today 


ple that every desirable outcome of 
education can well be included under 
one or more of these headings. 

Undoubtedly music contributes to 
both mental and physical health. There 
is also the possibility of music becom- 
ing a vocational preparation. The 
contribution to these two objectives, 
however, is not quite so obvious as it is 
in the case of social relationships and 
the right use of leisure time. For that 
reason, this discussion will be confined 
to showing how music contributes to 
these two particular objectives in edu- 
cation. 


Social Values Served by Music 


Music education possesses {ocial 
value and art value. The combination 
is practical and wholesome. There is 


much argument as to which value is to 
be placed first. Everyone is familiar 
with teachers who place all emphasis 
on the social side, expressing their ideas 
through community singing and a gen- 
eral hullabaloo of noisy good-fellow- 
ship. We also know musicians who 
worship the art of music with such 
blind adoration that they ignore the 
human side, forgetting that all art 
serves its purpose only so far as it 
contributes to enrichment of life for 
man. 

A music program emphasizing the 
social objective exclusively will soon 
fail through sheer inertia. The power 
plant of artistic stimulation is missing. 
The wartime craze of community sing- 
ing is a good example. During the 
war, tens of thousands of people were 
organized into groups and for a time 
had a thoroughly good time singing 
war ballads and folk-songs. After a 
time they tired of going over and over 
the same material, and the only 
choruses to remain in permanent or- 
ganization were those possessing di- 
rectors with vision enough to see that 
the strong interest caught up in war- 
time tension must be gradually turned 
to a growing understanding of the 
beauty in music. In other words, the 
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IMPORTANT FACTORS OF THE PRESENT 
SITUATION IN SCHOOL MUSIC 


¢¢ ALL art serves its purpose only so far as it con- 
tributes to enrichment of life for man. . . 

social objective is properly served only when there is a 

steady growth in the comprehension and love of art.” 


“Perhaps it is not too far-fetched to hope that some 
day we may find homes in every neighborhood in which 
groups gather for the purpose of singing interesting part- 
songs or playing music of the masters arranged for small 


“Increased leisure for a large proportion of the Amer- 
presents a serious problem to be 
Music is one of the strongest and best activities 
for the healthy and sane use of free time.” 


. The 








social objective is properly served only 
when there is a steady growth in the 
comprehension and love of art. 


Utilizing Native Ability 


A thoughtful music teacher will be 
embarrassed if he is asked to what ex- 
tent the musical activity of the school 
carries over into home and community 
life during school and after graduation. 
It is true, however, that that carry-over 
exists today in a larger extent than 
ever before. Our student musical 
groups contribute frequently to the mu- 
sical life of the community. There is 
a rapidly growing practice of organiz- 
ing small singing and playing groups 
which meet at various homes for the 
single purpose of enjoying social rela- 
tionships through the common tie of 
music. 


But consider this problem. There are. 


approximately 21,000 young people in 
the Senior High Schools (grades 10, 11 
and 12) of the Cleveland Public Schools. 
Of that number, 7000 are enrolled in 
choral classes and 2500 in instrumental 
groups. The total of 9500, cut down 
through duplication, would give 9000 
actively engaged in the performance of 
music, all elective. What provision is 
there in the community for utilizing 
this ability when the time comes for 
leaving school? It is true that there 
are several hundred choruses and a 
number of orchestras and bands in the 
eity. But the conductors are not al- 
ways qualified for their work and it is 
unusual to find an adult organization 
capable of performing the material 
which our young people have learned to 
like. Besides, these large groups touch 
only one phase of the social relation- 
ship objective. 


Ensemble Playing in the Home 


Social life in the home is affected only 
by small groups. The possibility of 
two or three thousand graduates form- 
ing small ensembles for performance in 
home life presents a clear-cut challenge 
to music teachers sincerely interested 
in attaining a full realization of the so- 
cial relationships objective. Europe has 
had a strong development of this activ- 
ity during many years. Its practice in 
America would have a profound effect 
upon the social life of the nation. Per- 
haps it isn’t too far-fetched to hope that 
some day we may find homes in every 


neighborhood in which groups gather 
for the purpose of singing interesting 
part-songs or playing music of the 
masters arranged for small ensembles 
of string and wind instruments. 

Music holds a high place among the 
activities useful for proper develop- 
ment of the leisure-time objective. Even 
the careless performance of light music 
is at least harmless, and concentration 
upon a fine composition repays the in- 
dividual enormously in terms of spir- 
itual growth and esthetic power. Con- 
tact with beauty in any form makes 
life richer for the individual. 

It is certainly trite to say that every- 
thing at present points toward increased 
leisure time for a large proportion of 
the American population, but this fact, 
nevertheless, presents a serious prob- 
lem to be faced. Contentment is never 
secured through possession of things, 
but only through realization of growth 
in personality, power and worth to the 
world, or that particular part of it with 
which one comes in contact. Music may 
well be one of the first bulwarks of de- 
fense against disintegration of the in- 
dividual. So long as work was a heavy 
task-master the problem was not cru- 
cial. With a great deal of leisure, how- 
ever, some constructive activity must 
be available to the individual if the 
very fibre of character is not to weaken. 
Music is one of the strongest and best 
activities for the healthy and sane use 
of free time. 


Percentage of Talent High 


If the foregoing be accepted, there 
still remains the question: “Do our 
schools have any obligation to provide 
musical experience for those of small 
talent?” How are we going to dis- 
cover what proportion of talent is pres- 
ent in the student body? The question 
is frequently put to music educators: 
“What is the percentage of talent you 
expect to find? Is it ten per cent, 
twenty-five per cent, fifty per cent?” 
Many tests have been conceived and 
prepared to give at least a partial an- 
swer to this question. Just one concrete 
example, however, may throw a rather 
astonishing light upon this problem. 

It is known that in the case of a few 
schools, ninety per cent of the student 
body capably carries a part in the per- 
formance of a musical organization. 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Development of Apprecia- 
tion for Tonal Art in the 
Transvaal Has Kept Pace 
with Material Prosperity 
—John Connell, Municipal 
Director of Music in 
Johannesburg, N ow in 
America for Tour as Or- 
ganist, Tells of the Mani- 
feld Musical Activities in 
the Sub-Continent 


By QuAINTANCE EATON 


Tu USICAL life in South Africa 
at first blush may call up a 
f picture of grinning savages 
M9 beating on tom-toms and 

blowing away at crude pipes 
with outlandish noises. Nevertheless, 
civilization has many strongholds in 
the dark continent; if you talk a half 
hour with John Connell you will see 
that the Transvaal has a thriving mu- 
sica! life. 

Mr. Connell, conductor of the Jo- 
hannesburg Orchestra, and also active 
as leader of opera and choruses in that 
city and Pretoria, recently arrived for 
an American tour as concert organist. 
His tale of how the love for Bach, 
Brahms and Moussorgsky was fostered 
in the little colony at the southern tip 
of the continent has the fascination of 
romance. 

The story properly begins sixteen 
years ago, when Mr. Connell, then a 
young man of twenty-four, went out to 
South Africa for his health and began 
his musical missionary work by giving 
two organ recitals a week. Since then 
he has filled an increasingly important 
place, not only as conductor and per- 
former, but as teacher of musie appre- 
ciation in the schools and as lecturer. 

In spite of all these activities, Mr. 
Connell objects to being called “en- 
ergetic.” 

Music is the thing, he says; love of 
the art is his incentive. We mentioned 
“vitality” as a substitute, whereat he 
laughed, and suggested that the credit 
be given to the “champagne” climate 
in which he lives. “We do a great deal 
more than we intend to out there be- 
cause of it,” he says. 

Johannesburg, the sparkling moun- 
tain city of about 200,000 people, most 
of them Dutch, lies several hundred 
miles from the coast town of Durban, 
and about forty miles from Pretoria, 
the capital of Transvaal, whose govern- 
ment is: the English colonial type. It 
is the municipal rule of Johannesburg 
that determines musical activities. 


Brahms Sung in Afrikaanz 


Because of the mixed Dutch and Eng- 
lish population, there is the bilingual 
element—all official proclamations, the 
telephone directories and so on are 
printed in two languages, English and 
Afrikaanz, the latter a form of Duten. 
Mr. Connell has experimented success- 
fully with translation of works into 
Afrikaanz, notably the Brahms Alto 
Rhapsody and “Boris Godounoff.” 

The adjacent gold mines throw a 
glamor over the region, and they also 
have a decided effect on economics. 
Gold is one commodity that has not 
suffered in the present depression. And 
because of it, Johannesburg has hardly 
suffered either. 

“There are no wage cuts that I know 








Paul Stone 


of,” said Mr. Connell, “and unemploy- 
ment is the exception, not the rule. It 
will interest you to know that Johan- 
nesburg is today believed to be the 
best market for pianos in the world. 
Our children really study piano, and 
there is a growing demand for the in- 
struments in hundreds of homes.” 

When the Scotsman first went out to 
this promising country, he saw possi- 
bilities immediately, and began to de- 
velop them. Links with the school sys- 
tem were very important, and they were 
established ‘with characteristic thor- 
oughness. As the first professor of 
music and dean of the faculty of mu- 
sic in the Transvaal University College, 
Mr. Connell began to spread his good 
work. Choruses were organized, and 
in the high schools, where he is director 
of class singing, the children have per- 
formed such works as Debussy’s 
“Blessed Damozel” and Mr. Connell’s 
own setting of Gilbert Murray’s trans- 
lation of Sophocles’s “CEdipus.” 


Choral and Festival Events 


The list of his activities is almost 
fantastic in its scope. In the early 
days, when he had organized his 
chorus, they used to travel to Pretoria 
by bus and give festival performances. 
On one occasion, Mr. Connell said, the 
chorus sang in a railway station, and 
the crowds that came to hear it thronged 
the streets for several blocks. 

Festivals still go on, and in Johannes- 
burg there are two seasons of opera 
each year. Audiences have gathered in 
force, too, for oratorio performances of 
the Brahms Requiem, Elgar’s “Dream 
of Gerontius,” Bach’s “St. Matthew” 
Passion and “Christmas” Oratorio and 
the Beethoven Ninth Symphony. 

Until about four years ago, the in- 
strumental accompaniment for these 
affairs was a matter of catch-as-catch- 
can, and usually included only organ 
and a few violins. 


A Flourishing Orchestra 


Then the talkies began to invade Jo- 
hannesburg, with the inevitable result 
of throwing many theatre musicians 
out of work. Not one whit daunted by 
this prospect, Mr. Connell turned it to 
good account, and used the opportunity 
to do something he had wanted to do 
for a long time. He organized a sym- 
phony orchestra, and transformed a 
calamity into a blessing. 

That orchestra has flourished beyond 
belief, considering that it is managed 
under circumstances that would make 
an American orchestral executive throw 
up his hands in horror. Imagine an 


Left: John Connell, Who Is the Prime Mover in 








usical Life in Johannesburg, South Africa. Right. 


the Administrative Buildings of Pretoria, Capital of the Transvaal, Which Shares with Johannesburg 
the Music That Mr. Connell Directs 


orchestra without a committee to col- 
lect funds! 

Naturally, some of its subsidy comes 
from the municipal government, but 
that does not take subscriptions into 
account. And as no committee exists, 
Mr. Connell often goes out and gets the 
subscriptions himself. He carries a 
little book in his pocket, and whenever 
he meets a non-subscribing citizen on 
the street, hails him thus: 

“How about a season ticket or so for 
the orchestra?” 

And he gets the subscriptions, one or 
more, and writes them down in the 
little book. 

The orchestra has a personnel of 
about eighty-five, and plays more than 
100 concerts a season, many of these 
for the school children. Native chil- 
dren hear the programs also, and it 
must be a queer sight to see their small 
brown faces absorbed in the revelations 
of Beethoven and Mozart. 

Visiting Artists Feted 

When distinguished artists visit Jo- 
hannesburg they are always delighted 
to perform with the orchestra. Ques- 
tion Ignaz Friedman or Florence Aus- 
tral about Johannesburg experiences. 
They, and others, have known the de- 
lightful hospitality of that city, and 
have marveled at its musical enthu- 
siasm. 

Through the medium of the orches- 
tra, Mr. Connell has introduced many 
modern works as well as the classical 
stand-bys, and proposes to take back 
some American scores from this trip. 

Even in his far-away post he keeps 
abreast of modern musical conditions 


all over the world—he reads in five lan- 
guages and reads omnivorously. 


Musical Welcome to a Prince 


As can be seen, the executive strain 
in his nature is strong, complementing 
the artistic temperament of the musi- 
cian. One unparalleled example of 
his ability to organize masses was 
shown when the Prince of Wales visited 
South Africa recently. Pageantry and 
music were entirely under his direction. 
On one occasion, 40,000 people gathered 
for community singing to welcome the 
royal guest; on another, 12,000 school 
children performed the same service. 

The title of city musical director car- 
ries with it also that of city organist. 
Mr. Connell’s noon recitals in the Jo- 
hannesburg City Hall are still one of 
the most popular features with the pub- 
lic. It is as an organist that he visits 
this country. He made his debut here 
in New York on Nov. 2 in the Wana- 
maker Auditorium, and later played a 
broadcast which he hoped would reach 
the “home town.” Archer Gibson put 
his studio at the disposal of Mr. Con- 
nell for this event. 

His American tour was to take him 
to the Pacific Coast, where he intended 
to sample the California climate and 
compare it with his own. He must sail 
soon for home. This is the height of 
the season there—a summer season, re- 
member—and he is not too far away for 
cables to reach him—they arrive con- 
stantly, with a pleading note in their 
contents. A dozen or so people out 
there are wondering how in the world 
John Connell manages so successfully 
to make the musical life of Johannes- 
burg a one-man job! 





TOSCANINI INVITED 


BUENOS AIRES, Dec. 1.—The Colon 
Opera season was brilliantly concluded 
with a month’s German season under 
Otto Klemperer, which brought a com- 
plete staging of “The Ring,” and per- 
formances of “Tristan,” “Meister- 
singer” and Strauss’s “Salome.” 
Mozart’s “Figaro,” sung in Italian, was 
another feature of this unusual month. 
Wagner’s works were fittingly presented 
for the first time in the Argentine, 
with a roster of artists including Frida 
Leider, Maria Rajdl, Lauritz Melchior 
and Alexander Kipnis. 

The brilliant result of this series has 
led the municipal authorities to lay 
plans for an even more ambitious one 
next year. Arturo Toscanini has been 
invited to conduct the opera series, but 
it is feared that he will not be able to 





TO BUENOS AIRES 


accept. It will be remembered that the 

famous Italian as a young man made 

his first essay at conducting here. 
Berlin Orchestra Invited 

Another project of ambitious scope 
is the proposal for the visit of the 
Berlin Philharmonic under Furtwingler 
to the Argentine next season. Some 
opposition has been aroused, as it is 
feared both that the undertaking would 
be very expensive and that it would 
provide competition for the excellent 
Colon Orchestra. 

The latter forces gave brilliant con- 
eerts this season under Pizzetti and 
Klemperer. The latter, as a climax to 
his series, gave a farewell concert in 
the Colon, including the first perform- 
ance in South America of Stravinsky’s 
“Symphonie de Psaumes.” 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


It is a matter of great satisfaction to 
the lovers of the best in vocal art to 
see the high standard which John Mc- 
Cormack has consistently maintained 
during the last decade and a half in his 
program material. Hardly a singer be- 
fore the public who has introduced more 
novelties or who enjoys singing fine 
music than does the great tenor. Of 
such songs as Rachmaninoff’s “To the 
Children,” “When Night Descends,” 
“Songs of Grusia,” César Franck’s “La 
Procession” and some of the songs of 
Fauré, he has given extraordinarily 
beautiful interpretations. Only recent- 
ly, in his second New York recital of 
the season, he gave a whole group of 
Hugo Wolf in German, with rare art. 

John McCormack unquestionably won 
his first popular approval with ballads 
of none too great musical value; but I 
know that if he had his way he would 
sing nothing but Handel, in which mu- 
sic he remains unrivalled, old Italian 
classics and fine German, French and 
English songs and folk-songs. 

Unfortunately, there are a few critics 
(or shall we say assistant critics?) who 
do not understand this. Their carpings, 
however, have very little to do with the 
career of a great singer and interpreter 
like McCormack. 

a ~ a 

At one of Walter Damrosch’s Sun- 
day orchestral broadcasts, three young 
ladies sat behind a member of your 
impish band who had gone up to the 
NBC Times Square broadcasting the- 
atre to see and hear the goings-on. 

As the orchestra was assembling on 
the stage, the trio chewed their gum 
and gossiped about personal affairs un- 
til suddenly one of them demanded: 

“Who's this Damrosch anyway?” 

The second could offer no light. 

But the third was downright scornful 
of such ignorance. 

“Don’t you know Damrosch?” she 
asked. “Why I heard about him three 
years ago in an elementary school. 
He’s a leader and a white-haired guy.” 

Such is fame! 

* 7 * 

The centenary of the birth of Vic- 
torien Sardou occurred on Dec. 7 of the 
present year. In spite of the fact that 
this playwright’s works loomed so large 
during the palmy days of the Divine 
Sarah, even his native France has not, 
to date, made any official arrangements 
for celebrating the event. The Comé- 
die Francaise is considering a revival 
of the play “Patrie!” and a plaque will 
be affixed to the house in the Boulevard 
de Courcelles in Paris where Sardou 
died in 1908. But that is all. 
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So far, nothing has been heard of a 
celebration in the operatic world in 
spite of the fact that “Tosca” alone 
must have made much money for many 
opera houses. Less important, though 
still of interest, are Giordano’s “Fe- 
dora,” Février’s “Gismonda,” Pala- 
dilhe’s “Patrie!” and d’Albert’s “Izeyl.” 

As a dramatist, Sardou and his “well- 
made” play are somewhat out of date, 
owing in all probability to the influ- 
ence of Ibsen, who in turn has been 
more or less relegated to the library 
shelf. Nevertheless the Sardou dramas, 
especially with Sarah Bernhardt (and 
in our country Fannie Davenport) 
“emoting” through more or less tragic 
situations, gave to the stage a bril- 
liance and a glamor conspicuous by its 
absence today. 

It has been said that operas survive 
on account of the interest in the lead- 
ing feminine role. Certainly Tosca’s 
part in the second act of Puccini’s work 
is a temptation to any prima donna. 
As a matter of fact, “La Tosca” is no 
better as a play than “Patrie!”, but its 
interest lies in the universality of its 
appeal. We may shudder at the cruel- 
ties of the Duke of Alva in the Low 
Countries, remote as they are, but the 
Lady in Danger is ever with us. 

- * ok 


When I listened to the recent per- 
formance of “Wozzeck” at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, given by the Phil- 
adelphia Grand Opera Company, I was 
impressed (quite as I was last March 
in Philadelphia, when the work had its 
American premiere) by the perform- 
ance of Anne Roselle as Marie. 

This artist has done many admirable 
things in opera, but nothing is so com- 
plete a tour de force as this role. This 
fiendishly difficult music she sings with 
great security, music that is baffling as 
you look at it on the page. And her act- 
ing of the part is similarly striking. 
Her voice, even in this music, which is 
not calculated to display the voice per 
se, is thrilling. 

Quite an achievement, I think. What 
Mme. Roselle has done is worthy of ,the 
highest praise, and it is a pleasure for 
me to felicitate her. She has proved 
herself a great artist. 

+ * * 


One of my imps lunching at Ro- 
mano’s the other day noticed that an 
Italian delivery boy who supplies the 
restaurant with daily bread and who 
also drives the truck of baker Pelle- 
grini, scanned the pages of MUSICAL 
AMERICA displayed on one of the tables. 
Papa Romano objected strenuously 
when the boy made an attempt to take 
MusIcAL AMERICA with him. My imp, 
who speaks Italian, became interested 
in the controversy and wanted to know 
what possible interest this delivery boy 
in overalls could have in reading the 
American music journal. The boy an- 
swered politely: 

“IT follow all that concerns opera— 
especially Italian opera and Italian 
opera singers—with great interest.” 

“Well, what’s that to you—does it 
help you in your trade?” asked the imp, 
still curious. 

“Well, sir, there are a few other 
things in life than just earning your 
living!” retorted the boy. 

How many American boys in overalls 
could (or would) give a_ similar 


answer? 
x * * 


An American artist who has made 
her way steadily to the top in the con- 
cert field is Jeannette Vreeland. I re- 
member her well when she came on 
from Denver to study in New York 
with Percy Rector Stephens (now her 
husband). She had a fine voice then 


and I believed that she would make her 
mark. 

In a comparatively short time she 
has climbed the ladder and won recog- 
nition from the most critical authori- 
ties, conductors as well as reviewers, 
as a peerless concert soprano. In ad- 
dition to a lovely voice and fine tech- 
nique, Miss Vreeland is an excellent 
musician. When she arrives at a fes- 
tival, she knows her music, which is a 
source of great comfort to conductors. 
That’s why they have her repeatedly 
for Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, the 
Brahms German Requiem, the Verdi 
Requiem and other big works. I see 
that she has been engaged to appear in 
the premiere of Ernst Krenek’s “Tri- 
umph der Empfindsamkeit” with the 
New York Philharmonic, under Bruno 
Walter, in February. She will also 
sing in Schénberg’s “Gurrelieder” with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, in _ its 
American premiere next April. 

While I am writing you, let me tell 
you that this is a fine season for her. 
She will have sung twenty-four en- 
gagements between Oct. 15 and Dec. 
15. She is busy because she delivers the 
goods. 

* ~ * 

Giad to see you take up the situa- 
tion about radio announcers and their 
absurdly inept treatment of serious 
music—in fact, anything that is cul 
tural—and the need of a school to train 
them. 

Even worse than the inflated intona- 
tion affected by these very ignorant 
young men in attempting to pronounce 
a word like “Gétterdimmerung,” which 
they always do sans the two Umlauts, 
is the wisecracking that they perpetrate 
when they appear in news films. On 
this subject, the Outlook’s movie critic, 
Creighton Peet, expressed himself re- 
cently as follows: “Graham McNamee, 
Floyd Gibbons, Tom Terris and the 
other throaty, excitable and obnoxious 
lecturers, who ruin newsreels and 
travel pictures with their personal 
emotions, should go in a body to see 
‘I am from Siam.’ The gentleman who 
explains this fascinating travel picture 
does not call the king ‘buddy’ and refer 
to the natives as ‘funny little guys.’ 
He simply explains what the pictures 
are.” 

Thank you, Mr. Peet, for speaking 
out. If you, and ether movie reviewers 
of authority like you, will campaign 
against this disturbing patter, caleu- 
lated to amuse children (twelve-year- 
olds, you know), perhaps Hollywood 
will realize that engaging virtuosi of 
the microphone is sheer waste, to 
be eliminated in this year of plenty, 
to its own credit and the comfort of 
grown-up movie-goers, that oh-so-in- 
telligent minority, whose voice means 
so much! 

* + > 

Have you been to “Sing High, Sing 
Low,” at the Sam Harris Theatre? 
There’s a clever comedy about opera 
behind the scenes, written by Murdock 
Pemberton and David Boehm. They 
call it the “Cosmopolitan” Opera Com- 
pany, but the implication is very defi- 
nite. These authors know more than a 
little of what goes on in the press room 
of such places as the “Cosmopolitan” 
Opera Company. 

Their impresario, Signor Amalfi, ad- 
mirably played by Giuseppe Sterni, has 
a “studio” lavishly furnished, which is 
not quite according to Hoyle. And, 
strangely enough, he is addressed as 
Maestro. (This is, of course, an error 
on the authors’ part, as Maestro in 
Italian is reserved for composers and 
conductors, not for general managers.) 
But Hugo Winthrop Adams, financier 
and patron of the arts, is a very recog- 
nizable figure and their American com- 
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poser, Gregory Townsend, whose opera, 
“The Unhappy Princess,” is performed 
amid trials and tribulations, is not so 
overdrawn as some might think. 

On the whole, a very entertaining 
play, which would be even more so, 
were the direction faster. 


= + ~ 


Comes the news that “Pickwick Pa- 
pers” is again to be made into a light 
opera. Those who saw the delectable 
but, I believe, not very successful dra- 
matic version presented in 1927 may or 
may not be pleased. The ultimate suc- 
cess, artistically speaking, seems du- 
bious. It was tried some years ago, 
thirty at least, with De Wolf Hopper 
in the name part and Marguerite Clark 
and Louise Gunning in two of the fem- 
inine roles, but was not a ten-strike. 
The trial scene, for instance, so su- 
perbly done in the dramatic version, 
could hardly be imagined in a musical 
setting. If I remember, it was not at- 
tempted in the aforementioned one. 

Many a good musical score has been 
spurlos versenkt by an indifferent book, 
and many a medioere one has been 
made successful by a good one, but the 
part of wisdom would seem to be for 
composers to watch their step when 
making a selection. 

7 7 


I was glad to see you again display 
your ability in printing, in your issue 
before last, a photograph of Jaromir 
Weinberger, the composer of “Schwan- 
da, the Bagpiper.” In the daily news- 
papers, I looked for but found none, 
save in a few foreign language news- 
papers. And there I saw the line under 
the photo “Courtesy of MusIcaAL AMER- 
ICA,” indicating that they had borrowed 
the photo from you. Were the other 
dailies too proud to borrow it? 

Come to thing of it, you printed that 
photo of Weinberger a full year ago, 
when the piano-vocal score of “Schwan- 
da” was reviewed on your review page. 

From time to time I see excellent 
photos of all the modern composers ap- 
pearing in your pages, long before any- 
one else prints them. That’s enterprise, 


says your 
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Toscanini Acclaimed on Return to New York 





Adolf Busch Makes New 
York Debut Under Italian 
Conductor — New Con- 
certo by Harold Morris 
Featured by Koussevitzky 
with Composer as Soloist— 
Grischa Goluboff, Youth- 
ful Violinist, Makes Good 
Impression 





STANDING audience greeted Tos- 

canini on his return to the podium 
of the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony on Nov. 26, an indication of the 
high opinion in which he is held by 
New York audiences. The eminent 
Italian conducted with his usual verve 
a well-chosen program, in which Adolf 
Busch, violinist, made his Manhattan 
debut as soloist. Young artists made 
good impressions with the Manhattan 
Symphony and the National Orchestral 
Association. Quinto Maganini presented 
a unique program with his New York 
Sinfonietta. Charles Lautrup, Danish 
conductor, made his American debut as 
guest with the Manhattan Symphony. 


Bostonians Give Morris Concerto 


Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevit- 
zky, conductor. Soloist, Harold Mor- 
ris, pianist-composer. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 21, afternoon. The program: 


Concerto Grosso No. 12, in B Minor. . Handel 
Concerto for Piano .......... Harold Morris 
(First LS ny in New York) 


r. Morris 
Tone Poem “Ein Heldenleben” 
Richard Strauss 


Following the work’s successful pre- 
miere in Boston a few weeks ago, Mr. 


OUTSTANDING 
PERSONALITIES 
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Quinto Maganini, Whose First Seasonal Appear- 
ance as Conductor of the New York Sinfonietta 
Brought a Program of Striking Variety 


Morris appeared in his concerto at this 
concert, earning a very decided success. 

Listening to this work, one feels that 
it is not only one of the best of new 
piano concertos, but also one of the best 
new major works done here in recent 
years. Mr. Morris is a composer of 
learning as well as marked talent. He 
has a forward-looking tendency, has a 
place with the left wing, makes use of 
all that is of our day in his harmonic 
scheme. He has, however, a romantic 
background, which creeps up on him 
when he is not aware of it. That is 
what makes his slow movement, a set 
of ingeniously contrived variations on 
the “Pilgrim Song,” a Negro spiritual, 
so appealing. 

The other movements, an Allegro and 
Rondo, are tremendously vital, propul- 
sive in theme and rhythm. The instru- 
mentation is big and well-sounding. 
And the piano part, masterfully played 
by the composer, is, despite the work’s 
modernity, very much concerned with 
beautiful piano writing that shows the 
art of the player. The work deserves 
to be heard again. 

Of the Handel, Dr. Koussevitzky 
gave a performance several thousand 
miles removed from the spirit of the 
music, without a vestige of style. “Hel- 
denleben” had its moments of grandeur, 
due more to the glory of the music than 
to the conductor’s too quick reading. 
Concertmaster Burgin played the solo, 
partly well and partly badly. > a 


Philharmonic Children’s Concert 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Children’s Concert, Ernest Schelling, 
conductor. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 21, 
morning. The program: 

Overture to “Porceaugnac”’........... Lully 

Overture to “Marriage of Figaro”. ..Mozart 


Overture to “Fidelio” ........... Beethoven 
Overture to “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 


Mendelssohn 
Overture to “Rosamunde” ........ Schubert 
Overture to “‘Tannhauser” ......... Wagner 
a EE Tchaikovsky 


A program composed entirely of 
overtures was chosen by Mr. Schelling 
to illustrate this musical form, in the 
opening concert of the second series for 
young people by the Philharmonic- 
Symphony. The comments by the con- 
ductor on the music played added much 
to the enjoyment of the young listen- 
ers. The audience joined in singing 
the traditional Welsh “Men of Har- 
lech” at the close of the concert. M. 


Second Manhattan Symphony Program 


Manhattan Symphony, Henry Had- 
ley, conductor. Soloists, Sylvia Berman, 
soprano; Maurice Maréchal, ‘cellist. 
Waldorf-Astoria, Nov. 22, evening. The 
program: 








Symphony No. 3, in F Major....... Brahms 
Aria from “Il Re Fa al Sxedahenen ozart 
Suite in E Major for String Orchestra. . Foote 


Concerto for ’ and Orchestra. . Honegger 
Mr. Maréchal 
Overture to “Bartered Bride’”’...... Smetana 


Mr. Hadley gave a well-considered 
reading of the Brahms, which was 
greatly enjoyed. The Foote Suite proved 
worth while in itself and demonstrated 
that this composer’s works should be 
played (and sung) more frequently. 

Little Miss Berman, said to be only 
fourteen, showed promise in the Mozart 
aria, but the piece has requirements 
which as yet she cannot be said to have 
at her command. 

Mr. Maréchal gave the concerto 
(which, by the way, is dedicated to 
him) a performance which brought out 
all the meaning discoverable. 

The Smetana was its usual jolly 
self. Mr. Hadley did well by it. His ac- 
companiments for both soloists were 
restrained and well modulated. D. 


Boy Violinist in Debut with Barzin 


National Orchestral Association, 
Leon Barzin, conductor. Soloist, Grisha 
Goluboff, violinist. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 
24, evening. The program: 


Overture to “Der Freischiitz”...... Wagner 

Suite, ee g the Looking Glass” . . Taylor 

Concerto in Dats + «006 endelssohn 
Master Goluboff 

- e.g er aT Liszt 


This, the first evening concert of Mr. 
Barzin’s forces, served to introduce to 
New York another boy violinist from 
San Francisco, Grisha Goluboff, who 
thus follows in the path of Yehudi 
Menuhin and Ruggiero Ricci. 

The nine-year-old boy displayed a 
prodigality of technique, a platform 
poise and a musical soundness that 
mark him for future notice, when he 
shall have outgrown certain immatur- 
ities. The audience gave him an ova- 
tion, punctuated by gifts of flowers 
and toys. 

Mr. Barzin supplied a splendid ac- 
companiment, and his young people 
won further plaudits with the purely 
orchestral portions of the concert. F. 


New York Sinfonietta 


New York Sinfonietta, Quinto Ma- 
ganini, conductor. Soloists, G. Rudy, 


flute; J. Kirkpatrick, i. Town 

Hall, Nov. 25, evening. The program: 
Overture to “Orfeo” ........... Monteverdi 
Symphony in B Filat................ Haydn 
Ne  —erar ee Salieri 
Minuet from “Don Giovanni”........ Mozart 
“Ornithological Suite” ........... Maganini 
Excerpts from “For the Gentleman” 

Oliver Shaw 
> a PTO T LTT TTT William Billings 
(Arranged for string orchestra by the 
conductor) 

“A Village Festival”’......... Stephen Foster 
Sonata for Strings........ i Young 


(First Sellemmanes in America) 
Regimental March 
malie, Princess of Prussia 


A 
(First Performance in America) 


















EFFECTIVE CHORAL SUITES 
BY 


FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 
THE SEASONS. Adapted to 


Schubert’s immortal “Valse Nobles” 
Arranged for Three Part Chorus (S.S.A.) 
With piano or orchestral accompaniment. 


KING NUTCRACKER. 


Tchaikovsky’s Nutcracker Suite Arranged for 
Edition A: Three Part Chorus (S.S.A.) 

Edition B: Four Mixed Voices (S.A.T.B.) | 
With piano or orchestral accompaniment. 


Our new catalogue of Part-Songs will be mailed upon request. 


J. FISCHER & BRO., 119 West 40th Street, NEW YORK 





Spreng, Basel 
Adolf Busch, Violinist, Who Made His New 
York Debut in Toscanini’s Initial Concert of the 
Season, on Nov. 





Grave for Flute and Orchestra 
Frederick the Great 
Mr. Rudy 
Rondo for Piano and Orchestra 
Louis Ferdinand, Prince of Prussia 
Mr. Kirkpatrick 

“Tales from the Vienna Woods” 

Johann Strauss 

For delving into the rich store of 
early American music in the first of 
three scheduled concerts by his en- 
semble, Mr. Maganini deserves espe- 
cial praise. Much has been written 
about pioneers such as Billings, but al- 
most none of their music is performed. 
His “Chester,” a grave and pleasing 
tune, has a rural New England flavor. 
Oliver Shaw’s three lively tunes seemed 
more citified; his two marches doubt- 
less provide a background to parades 
and military balls. Foster’s set of 
dances, scored for wind and strings, 
has an irresistible folk flavor. The Jig 
was repeated. 

The Sonata by Young, a seventeenth 
century English composer, had a quaint 
charm, though not an individuality to 
mark it out from other works of its 
time. That the Prussian royal family 
had other gifts beside the military was 
shown in the three works by Frederick, 
his sister and his nephew, Mr. Kirkpat- 
rick had an ovation for his solo in the 
Rondo. Mr. Maganini’s Suite, which has 
both humor and ingenuity in scoring, 
was another pleasing contribution. The 
Haydn Symphony and the other old- 
time music provided many moments of 
musical beauty. 

The ensemble has much to commend 
in its work, though the tone was not 
so finely fused as it will doubtless be 
after longer association. M. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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PARIS HEARS TWO SHORT OPERAS BY PRIX DE ROME WINNERS 





Oscar Wilde’s “La Duchesse 
de Padoue,” Set to Music 
by Maurice le Boucher and 
“La Vision de Mona,” 
Grim Tale of Breton 
Fisher Folk by Louis 
Dumas, Are Given Pro- 
duction at the Opéra— 
Orchestral Season to Be 
Marked by Many Guest 
Conductors — Mrs Cool- 
idge Sponsors Two Pro- 
grams of Chamber Music 


By GiLBert CHASE 


ARIS, Nov. 30.—The works uf 
two Prix de Rome winners, 
“La Duchesse de Padoue” by 
Maurice le Boucher, and “La 
Vision de Mona” by Louis 

Dumas, figured as the initial novelties 

of the season at the Paris Opéra. Both 

work were given their official premiere 

in a double bill on Oct. 21. 

The libretto of M. le Boucher’s “dra- 
matic action” (as the program labels 
it) is derived from Oscar Wilde’s 
tragedy, “The Duchess of Padua,” with 
the original five acts condensed into 
two. The scene is laid in sixteenth cen- 
tury Italy, and the plot is highly melo- 
dramatic. To this tale of vengeance, 
fatal love and violent death, the com- 
poser has written typical Prix de Rome 
music, efficient but not emotionally con- 
vincing. The work was ably inter- 
preted by a cast which included Maria 
Ferrer as the Duchess, José de Trevi 
as Guido Ferranti, the ill-fated hero, 
Huberty as his friend Moranzone, and 
Pernet as the villainous Duke. Philippe 
Gaubert conducted. 


Spectre Claims Bride 


“La Vision de Mona” deals with a su- 
pernatural subject. When Jean, a 
Breton fisherman, is about to depart for 
Icelandic waters, his grandmother Mona 
has a vision in which she sees him re- 
turning and placing a wedding ring on 
the finger of his financée, Francoise. 
In due time Jean’s ship returns, but 
while attempting to go ashore in a thick 
fog, he is drowned. The vision of 
Mona is nevertheless fulfilled, for Jean 
appears in ghostly shape and places the 
ring on the finger of his beloved, who 
thereupon drops dead. 

M. Dumas has supplied this lugubri- 
ous libretto with music of an utterly 
conventional and derivative type, cor- 
rect but characterless. The cast in- 
cluded Mile. Lapeyrette as Mona and 
Mile. Laval as Francoise, with Ram- 
baud, Pernet and Singher in the princi- 
pal male roles. Henri Biisser con- 
ducted. 

The production of these two undis- 
tinguished works at the Opéra doubt- 
less has its source in official, rather 
than in artistic, considerations. Being 
a state-subventioned institution, the 
Opéra is obliged to produce a certain 
number of works by French composers 
every year. Moreover, academic sanc- 
tion, as embodied in the Prix de Rome, 
is a strong title to official recognition. 


Orchestras Begin Seasons 
Activity in the concert world has 
been plentiful since the season opened 


on Oct. 3 with concerts by the La- 
moureux and Pasdeloup orchestras, con- 
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ducted respectively by Albert Wolff and 
Rhené-Baton, The next day the Poulet 
Orchestra, conducted by Gaston Poulet, 
got under way, followed a week later 
by the Colonne under Pierné and the 
Conservatoire under Gaubert. 

The Paris Symphony inaugurated its 
season on Oct. 18, with Pierre Monteux 
conducting and Alfred Cortot as solo- 
ist in the Schumann Concerto. Cortot 
interpreted this work in a truly in- 
spired fashion, winning an interminable 
ovation. Monteux is doing good work 
with the Paris Symphony, which dur- 
ing the two years it has been under 
his guidance has made noteworthy tech- 
nical progress. This in spite of the 
fact that he makes way for a large 
number of guest conductors every sea- 
son. ‘ 

The following guest conductors and 
composers, who will conduct their own 
works, are scheduled to appear with the 
Paris Symphony this season: Paul 
Paray, Prokofieff, Ansermet, Stravin- 
sky, Klemperer, Sevitzky, Thibaud, Ca- 
sella, Gustave Bret, Eugéne Bigot, 
Honegger, Mitropoulos, Slonimsky, Bar- 
tok, Ravel and Casals. The announce- 
ment that Jacques Thibaud is to make 
his appearance as a conductor comes 
with a surprise, for this presents the 
well-known violinist in an entirely new 
eapacity. Among the novelties to be 
given by the Paris Symphony this 
season is a Violin Concerto by Rudolf 
Mengelberg. 


“Daniel Jazz” Given 


Alfred Cortot continues to conduct 
his weekly chamber music concerts at 
the Ecole Normale. On Oct. 22 he con- 
ducted the first local performance of 
“The Daniel Jazz” by Louis Gruenberg, 
with Mme. Delprat as soloist. 

Just prior to its departure for the 
United States, the Don Cossack Rus- 
sian Male Chorus of Serge Jaroff en- 
tertained a large audience in the Palais 
du Trocadéro with remarkable singing. 

There have been a considerable num- 


ber of outstanding recitals. Lotte Leh- 
mann gave a program of lieder by 
Brahms, Schumann, Schubert, Grieg and 
Richard Strauss at the Salle Pleyel on 
Oct, 27, making a deep impression upon 
the audience with her splendid artistry. 





Albert Wolff, Who Conducted the Lamoureux 
Orchestra at Its Opening Concert 


Two days later, at the Salle Gaveau, 
Conchita Supervia delighted a capacity 
audience with her inimitable rendering 
of Spanish songs, in costume. An in- 
teresting feature of her program was 
the section devoted to folk-songs (more 
or less artistically arranged by various 
composers) from the different prov- 
inces of Spain, showing the great va- 
riety which is contained in the regional 
music of that country. 


Modern Chamber Novelties 


The two concerts of modern cham- 
ber music given at the Palais Royal 
(Salons de l’Institute International de 








Academy of Singing Teachers Opens 


Country-wide Survey of Conditions 


ATT ee 





URING the last month MusIcAL 

AMERICA has been cooperating 
with the American Academy of Teach- 
ers of Singing in making a survey of 
conditions among the vocal teachers 
of this country. 

A questionnaire was sent out under 
date of Nov. 10, signed by Percy 
Rector Stephens, a member of the 
academy and chairman of its publicity 
committee, which stated the academy’s 
belief that “in spite of the general 
economic depression conditions among 
the members of the teaching fraternity 





Richard Strauss Composing 
New Symphony 


ICHARD STRAUSS is work- 
ing on a new symphony, a 
work without a program, accord- 
ing to recent reports from Ger- 
many. Two movements of this 
composition are completed. 
Strauss is also completing his 
new opera, “Arabella,” which is 
expected to be ready for its world 
premiere at the Dresden Opera in 
a year. 
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are not adversely affected to the de- 
gree that reports would indicate.” It 
asked the teachers if their gross return 
for the season 1930-31 was smaller or 
larger than in 1929-30, by what per- 
centage, and how the start of the pre- 
sent season compares with that of a 
year ago, whether better or worse. 


Data Considered Confidential 


So that the personal affairs of the 
teachers asked might be kept private, 
the questionnaire asks the teachers to 
send in their replies unsigned. To date 
some 500 answers have been received 
at the offices of MusicAL AMERICA, 
indicating that a large percentage of 
the teachers questioned are replying 
and that the “canvass on conditions 
affecting vocal teachers” is being con- 
ducted successfully. The results, after 
the replies have been studied and sta- 
tistics made, will be published in a 
forthcoming issue of MusICAL AMERICA. 

MusIcAL AMERICA considers it part 
of its service in the cause of music to 
cooperate with the distinguished Amer- 
ican Academy of Teachers of Singing, 
which organization in turn chose 
MuSICAL AMERICA to send out the ques- 
tionnaire and receive the replies for it. 


.La Forge, 


Coopération Intellectuelle) on Oct. 26 
and 28 under the auspices of Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Sprague Coolidge brought hear- 
ings of works by Prokofieff (String 
Quartet, Op. 50), Frank Bridge (Trio 
for piano, violin and ’cello), Alexandre 
Tansman (Triptyque for strings), 
Francesco Malipero (“Cantari alla 
madrigalesca” for string quartet), Ray- 
mond Petit (“Trois récits des Evan- 
giles,” for tenor solo and string quar- 
tet), and Paul Hindemith (Concerto for 
piano, brass and harps). 

Mrs. Coolidge also sponsored a con- 
cert of works by Monteverdi and Lully, 
which took place on Oct. 27 in the 
Galerie Mazarine of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. 

On Nov. 7 the Lener Quartet of 
Vienna gave the first of a series of 
six concerts in the course of which they 
will perform the seventeen string quar- 
tets of Beethoven. Some years ago the 
Capet Quartet used to perform all the 
Beethoven quartets every season, but 
since the death of Lucien Capet in 1927 
these concerts have ceased to be a fea- 
ture of the musical life of Paris, much 
to the regret of many music-lovers. 
The opportunity to hear these wonder- 
ful works performed by such an excel- 
lent ensemble as the Lener Quartet 
is therefore exceedingly welcome. 

The following artists, in addition to 
those already mentioned, have been 
heard in Paris this season: Marcel 
Ciampi, Mischa Elman, Gunnar Johan- 
sen, Nina Koshetz, Lauritz Melchior, 
Yves Nat, Arthur Rubinstein, Elisabeth 
Schumann, Alexandre Uninsky and 
Vanni-Marcoux. 

The program of the all-American 
vocal recital given by Oliv Maine at the 
Salle Chopin on Oct. 23 included songs 
by Cadman, Carpenter, Fiske, Kramer, 
MacDowell, Reinagle and 
other composers. 


FRIENDS OF MUSIC QUIT 





Bodanzky, Resigning, Makes Plea for 
Continuance of Work 


A definite decision to disband the So- 
ciety’ of the Friends of Music was an- 


nounced on Nov. 26 by William Matheus 


Sullivan, executive vice-president of 
the society, owing to lack of sufficient 
funds to carry out its plans for the 
remainder of the season. This action 
had been forecast by an earlier an- 
nouncement, following the death of 
Mrs. Harriet Bishop Lanier, president 
and chief patron of the society, can- 
celling the concert of Nov. 22 and stat- 
ing that “all further concerts must be 
abandoned unless new financial support 
is found.” 

Mr. Sullivan made public a formal 
letter of resignation from Artur Bo- 
danzky, musical director and conductor 
of the society, in which Mr. Bodanzky 
appealed for continuance of the work 
of the Friends of Music as a cultural 
force under other auspices. 

In making public this letter, Mr. 
Sullivan revealed the fact that on Nov. 
8, following the memorial concert to 
Mrs. Lanier, at which time it was still 
hoped that the season might. be carried 
through, Mr. Bodanzky met the execu- 
tive committee of the Society at his 
home. He offered either to resign, in 
order to give the committee a free hand 
in reorganizing the financial. support of 
the concerts, or to conduct for the re- 
mainder of the year without fee. Mr. 
Bodanzky’s resignation was not ac- 
cepted at that time. 
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BALTIMORE PLAYERS The “Singing Horsemen” Adopt Motor Age Transit 
INAUGURATE SEASON ible 


Siemonn Conducts Concert 
with Hilda Burke as 
Soloist 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 5.—The Baltimore 
Symphony, George Siemonn, conductor, 
began its series of Sunday evening con- 
certs at the Lyric on Nov. 22 before a 
capacity audience. The concert marked 
the beginning of the seventeenth sea- 
son of the municipal organization. 
There has been a reorganization and the 
membership of the orchestra has been 
increased this season. The concert defi- 
nitely proved the fine musicianship of 
the conductor, and gave evidence that 
the orchestra has advanced in artistic 
endeavor. The interpretations were 
marked by enthusiasm and buoyant 
characteristics. Colorful readings were 
given to “The White Peacock” of 
Charles T. Griffes and “The Pines of 
Rome” of Respighi, in which the or- 
chestra played with brilliance of style. 


The soloist was Hilda Burke, soprano, 
of the Chicago Opera Company, a na- 
tive of Baltimore, who began her mu- : 
sical preparation under the late George ARKING their steeds for the nonce 
Castelle. The audience accorded the in order to travel by motor bus, the 
artist a rousing welcome. Her splendid members of the Don Cossack Russian 
vocal command was shown in an aria Male Chorus are now making a nine 
from “Andrea Chenier” by Giordano, weeks’ tour of the Middle West and 


and “O patria mia” from “Aida.” An 
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THE DON COSSACK RUSSIAN MALE CHORUS IN GREENSBORO, N. C., DURING A SOUTHERN TOUR 





South. Between Oct. 18 and Dec. 20, tion is here seen in full concert re- 

the singers will fulfill fifty-four en- galia, with Serge Jaroff, conductor, 

gagements, which is only a small part and F. C. Haas, road manager for the 

of their whole touring schedule. tour, during a stop-over in Greensboro, 
The picturesque musical organiza- N. C. 
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ovation followed her singing of these 
arias. 


The appearance of Lily Pons, Metro- 
politan coloratura soprano, at the 
Lyric on Nov. 17, was the first of a 
series of bookings arranged by the Wil- 
son-Greene Concert Bureau. The audi- 


ence was unaware that, while it assem- 
bled, the safe in the box office had been 
rifled of $2,400, the receipts of the 
ticket sale and advance sale for other 
bookings sponsored by Mrs. Wilson- 
Greene. While house detectives and 
the local police were seeking clues to 


the robbery, the program proceeded 
with smoothness. Mme. Pons, needless 
to say, thrilled her audience and sang 
with amazing skill. Giuseppe Bambo- 
schek gave the singer sympathetic sup- 
port. 

The Don Cossack Russian Male Cho- 


rus, with Serge Jaroff, conductor, ap- 
peared at the Lyric on Nov. 21 before 
a very large audience and won favor 
through the intensity of expression 
given to the varied numbers. The con- 
cert was under the local management 
of the Albaugh Office, Inc. F.C. B. 





MARTHA BAIRD 


in Carnegie Hall, New York 








November 10, 1931 


(Headline, World Telegram) 

Enthusiasm of Big Carnegie Hall Audience 
Is Pianist’s Reward for Presenting Pro- 
gram of Wide Scope and Stern Exactions 











“The pianist who attracts and holds the 
crowd has a way of clinging to the standard 
composers of e past. 

“This was indeed a pr of unco n 

an ion Miss ird 
demands with r well known in- 


i 

te tua -~ t and technical address. 

n enthusiastic audience thronged Carnegie 
all.”—Pitts Sanborn, 

—_—_— 


(Headline, Journal) 
Martha Baird Gives Sparkling Recital for 


Large Audience 

“Martha Baird ve an impressive ac- 
count of herself, teshntcaliy | otherwise, 
in the presentation of music in half a 
dozen styles. 

“Miss Baird, indeed, put together a pro- 
gram that was as well chosen as it was 
well arranged. Moreover, it held substance 
as well as variety—and of the sort that 
made one recall the pianist’s feat of last 
season, when she presented practically the 


whole Chopin ar in a remarkable 
eycle of four rec 


“The body of Miss Baird’s evening had to 
do with Schumann’s ‘Symphonic Studies’ 
and the twenty-four preludes of Chopin, 
and added to this diverse mass of difficulty 
were the Stravinsky ‘Petroushka’ pieces, 
Fo my pameae at Home’ and the ‘Russian 

ance 


“Tt takes a pianist, not only of ready and 
fluent technical resource, but also of wide 
knowledge of the demands of s tyie, to + 
merely with the outer ~ of music like 
this. Miss Baird had both these immediate 
essentials at her command and additionally 
revealed the fact that she was aware of 











what these several composers had in mind.” 
—Irving Weil. 


(Headline, Times) 
Martha Baird Wins Laurels 


“A surprisingly large audience was pres- 
ent to hear the pianist, an audience that 


occupied every seat and numbered many 


standees. 
“Miss Baird is no faint-hearted pianist, 


as was indicated by her Chopin under- 
taking last year. She adduced further 
evidence of this intrepidity by her program 
last night. 


“The audience found Miss Baird’s am- 
bitious program to its liking and _ greeted 


the various works with uniform warmth.”’ 
—H. T. 


(Evening Post) 


“She was at her best in the Schumann 
number and the ‘Petroushka’ music, in 
which she used her fine technique to great- 
est advantage. 


“The sheer physical demand the evenin 
made on her was tremendous, and the large 
audience responded warmly in genuine ap- 
preciation.—J. H. 


(Brooklyn Standard Union) 


“The Schumann Etudes Symphoniques 
left nothing to be desired. They were 
pares with the modulated restraint and 
rmness in which Miss Baird’s touch was 
extraordinarily fine. The twenty-four pre- 
ludes of Chopin were greeted with sighs 
of recognition from the enthusiasts al! 
over the house, and their welcome was 
justified by the quality of the playing. 
“Watch the staccato firmness,’ ‘She’s un- 
usually firm in those light thrills in the 
upper register,’ and “That's a brilliant finish 
to the run,’ were comments heard in the 
enthusiastic up who crowded forward 
during the last encores to wafch Miss 
al fingering at close hand.”—J. A. 



































COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION 


Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 
Steinway Building, 113 West 57th Street, New York City 
Steinway Piano 


of 




















Karl Armster, Baritone of the 
Berlin State Opera, with His 
Wife and Two Children on a 
Holiday in Switzerland. Mr. 
Armster Recently Sang Scarpia 
to Maria Jeritza’s Tosca, When 
the Viennese Soprano Made a 
Triumphal Reappearance in the 
German Capital After Several 
Years’ Absence 


At Right, Pietro Yon, Noted 
Composer and Concert Organ- 
ist, with Signorina Pardini, 
Daughter of Admiral Pardini of 
Pisa, Before the Church of 
Sante Croce in Florence, Where 
He Gave a Recital During His 
Recent European Visit. Sig- 
norina Pardini Is a Prominent 
Organist in Pisa 


Below, Zlatko Balokovic, Violin- 
ist, Who Sailed Across the 
Pacific with His Wife, Joyce 
Borden Balokovic as Skipper, on 
Their Private Schooner Yacht, 
Is Seen on the Deck of That 
Doughty Vessel Upon His Ar- 
rival in Sydney for an Extended 
Concert Tour of Australasia. In 
the Picture, Left to Right, Are: 
the Pilot, Messrs. Westmacott, 
and Kingston of the C. J. Tait 
Concert Management, Mrs. Bal- 
okovic, Mr. Balokovic, Mr. Tait 
and Kjill Fleetwood 
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MUSICIANS IN LEISURE MOMENTS OF A BUSY SEASON 


Left to Right, Yvonne Gall, Léon Rothier, Martha Baird and Edward johnson, Noted Artists All, 
paddy wd the Eighty-sixth Floor Pavilion of the Empire State Building to the Description 
of the Proposed Mooring of the Dirigible Akron on Her Next Visit to New York. 


Before Picturesque Kneisel Hall at Blue Hill, Me., Erected in Memory of His 
Father, the Late Franz Kneisel, Frank Kneisel, Violinist, Is Revealed ‘in Holiday 
Garb. He Appeared in a Series of Concerts in the Hall During the Last Summer 


Tt oe a = .. ~ ? 
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La Certe 

A Youthful Trio Accosts Attilio Baggiore, Tenor (Left), and His Accompanist, 

Robert MacDonald, Before the Theatre Where He Recently Gave a Concert in 

Wausau, Wis. Their Query Was: “Say, Mister, Are You the Man Who's Going 
to Sing Here Tonight?” 
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Leipzig’s Historic Gewandhaus Has Jubilee 








G. Hoenisch, Leipzig 


A Scene During One of the 150th Anniversary Concerts of the Leipzig Gewandhaus, in Which the Orchestra Was Conducted by Bruno Walter. He 
Is Seen, Facing the Camera, in Front of the Audience, Near the Centre Aisle 


EIPZIG, Dec. 1.—-The Gewandhaus 
in Leipzig, Germany’s most fa- 
mous concert organization, is celebrat- 
ing its 150th anniversary this season 
with special events. The unique place 
which this concert centre has attained 
in Germany and the repute which it 
has for decades enjoyed throughout the 
world are due to an independence to 
which it has clung for a century and 
a half and to an individuality zealously 
furthered by some of the world’s most 
noted conductors. 

The halls of this simple but architec- 
turally beautiful building in the “con- 
cert quarter” of Leipzig—as the part 
of the city which also contains the Con- 
servatory is known—are reserved al- 
most exclusively for the Gewandhaus 
concert direction. There are two halls, 
both with exemplary acoustics —a 
smaller one for chamber music and a 
larger one for the traditional Thurs- 
day concerts. Only in very exceptional 
cases has the house been used for other 
purposes than concerts by the resident 
orchestra. 


Traditions Zealously Maintained 


How strongly traditions are main- 
tained is shown by the fact that the 
concerts are still held on Thursdays, 
as they were 150 years ago. The num- 
ber of subscription concerts was re- 
duced ten years ago from twenty-two in 
each half-year to twenty. Public re- 
hearsals are held each Wednesday. A 
special concert is given every New 
Year’s Day. The Gewandhaus Orches- 
tra is made up of the Municipal Or- 
chestra augmented for special concerts 
by individual musicians, the most noted 
of whom was perhaps Julius Klengel, 


who resigned in 1924 after fifty years’ 
service. 

The real beginnings of the present or- 
ganization go back to the “Great Con- 
cert” of 1743. This was a group of six- 


.teen prominent musicians of Leipzig, 


who first gave concerts in the homes 
of the members and later in the “Three 
Swans” Inn. In 1763 Johann Adam Hil- 
ler became musical director. Under his 
leadership the “Great Concert” devel- 
oped in 1778 into the “Music Perform- 
ing Society.” It was owing to his ef- 
forts that in 1781 the Mayor of Leip- 
zig had an unused story in the Ge- 
wandhaus, or Cloth Hall, rebuilt for 
concert purposes. In that year the sub- 
scription concerts took on the form 
which they still preserve, although the 
old concert hall gave way in 1884 to a 
new building, erected on a plot given 
by the city. 


Mendelssohn As Leader 


As long ago as 1781 these concerts 
had become* famous far beyond Leip- 
zig’s borders. Many musicians whose 
names are known everywhere music is 
enjoyed were heard in the old hall. 
They included, among others, Mozart, 
Weber, Schumann, Liszt, Berlioz, Wag- 
ner, Brahms, Rubinstein and von Biilow. 

One of the most famous Gewandhaus 
conductors of the nineteenth century 
was Mendelssohn, whose activities be- 
gan in 1835 and lasted until 1843. He 
did much to raise the level of the con- 
certs, and he also introduced the cus- 
tom of conducting all works person- 
ally, including the rehearsals. 

The last concert in the old hall was 
held on March 26, 1885. It was con- 
ducted by Carl Reinecke, who had be- 
come Gewandhaus conductor in 1860 


and wielded the baton there for thirty- 
five years. In 1895 he was succeeded 
by Arthur Nikisch, who conducted there 
for twenty-five years and who died in 
1922 after having firmly established the 
world-fame of the orchestra and won 
manifold honors for himself. When 
Furtwingler retired in 1928, guest con- 
ductors led the concerts until Dec. 1, 
1929, when Bruno Walter became per- 
manent conductor. 

Walter has conducted a number of 
the sixteen scheduled jubilee concerts 
this season, including two programs in 
which Yehudi Menuhin was a feted so- 
loist. The formal anniversary program 
was scheduled for Nov. 25, at which 
time Ludwig Wiillner was to be the 
guest artist. During Mr. Walter’s forth- 
coming American tour the orchestra 
will be conducted by guests. 





Home of Francis Scott Key 
to Be Shrine 


ASHINGTON, Dec. 5.—The 

residence occupied for two 
decades by Francis Scott Key has 
been purchased by the Govern- 
ment. The building, remodeled 
recently for a business structure, 
has been taken over by the Na- 
tional Capital Park and Planning 
Commission. The author of the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” main- 
tained his office in the home dur- 
ing the years he practiced law. 
The Planning Commission is seek- 
ing to have some patriotic society 
take over the building and re- 
store it. 











LOUISVILLE HAS 
WAGNER CONCERT 


Local Orchestra Pleases— 
Rachmaninoff Gives 
Recital 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dec. 5.—The second 
concert of the Louisville Civic Arts As- 
sociation, an all-Wagner list, was given 
recently by the Y. M. H. A. Symphony, 
Joseph Horvath, conductor, with Mar- 
guerite Neekamp-Stein as soloist. The 
ensemble numbers were “The Flying 
Dutchman” Overture, excerpts from 
“Parsifal,” the Venusberg Music from 
“Tannhauser,” the Prelude to “Lohen- 
grin,” Dance of the Apprentices from 
“Meistersinger” and the Pilgrim’s 
Chorus from “Tannhiauser.” Mme. Nee- 
kamp-Stein sang Elsa’s Dream, from 
“Lohengrin” and “Dich, theure Halle” 
from “Tannhiauser.” The first number 
was accompanied by the orchestra and 
the second by Mme. Cara Sapin. For 
encore Wagner’s “Traiume” was sung. 
The audience was large and cordial. 

Guy Maier gave two lecture-recitals 
here recently, one in the afternoon at 
the Woman’s Club and one at night in 
the Atherton High School. He was pre- 
sented by the public schools, and his 
recitals and informal talks were princi- 
pally devoted to children, who thronged 
both auditoriums. 

The Steedman Symphony presented 
a program in the Columbia Audito- 
rium, when Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” Overture, Mozart’s G 
Minor Symphony, and Chabrier’s Rhap- 
sodie Espagnole were played. Norman 
Voelker, pianist, soloist, played the 
Schumann Concerto with the orchestra. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff gave a recital 
recently before a capacity house in the 
Memorial Auditorium, presented by J. 
H. Thuman in the Artist Series. He 
played Ballades by Grieg, Brahms, 
Liszt and Chopin for the first section 
of his program, works by Chopin and 


Liszt’s “Rhapsodie Espagnole,” and 
gave several encores at the end of the 
program. 


The music committee of the Woman’s 
Club, Mrs. Harry Mussen, chairman, 
inaugurated its season with a recital 
by Elizabeth Zulauf. Olive Terry, the 
accompanist, played solos by Schubert 
and Debussy. 

KATHARINE WHIPPLE DOBBS 


New York City Federation of Clubs 
Honors “Roxy” 


In honor of S. L. Rothafel’s labors 
for unemployed musicians, which in- 
cluded the giving of a series of orches- 
tral concerts at the Roxy Theatre last 
season, the New York City Federation 
of Music Clubs presented a bronze fig- 
ure to the popular impresario at the 
Hotel Plaza on the morning of Nov. 23. 
Mr. Rothafel, introduced by the presi- 
dent of the federation, Mrs. Henry 
Willis Phelps, made a speech of ac- 
ceptance. A musical program was ar- 
ranged by the music division, of which 
Mrs. Theodore Martin Hardy is chair- 
man. 

The program, under the direction of 
Betty Payne, included solo groups by 
Caroline Andrews, coloratura soprano, 
and Byron Warner, tenor. These art- 
ists, with Bernice Schalker, mezzo-so- 
prano, and Giuseppe Interrante, bari- 
tone, sang the “Rigoletto” Quartet. 
Stuart Ross was at the piano for the 
artists, and Gerald V. McGarrahan, 
flutist, played an obbligato to “Lo, 
Here the Gentle Lark,” sung by Miss 
Andrews. 
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Music and the Goethe Centenary 


HOSE who guide the destinies of our mus- 
Ties organizations, whether as conductors or 

managers, should not fail to mark impres- 
sively the Goethe Centenary. Next March one 
hundred years will have passed since the great 
German poet and philosopher died. His achieve- 
ment is today a noteworthy one, for his was an 
immortal contribution to the world of letters, 
and thought. 

In music Goethe’s greatest work, “Faust,”’ has 
had many varied treatments. One likes to forget, 
in spite of its popular approval, the caricature of 
Charles Gounod’s librettists for his opera 
“Faust.” One likes to remember Liszt’s great 
“Faust” Symphony, with male chorus and tenor 
solo in the finale. Also deriving from the old 
“Faust” legend to which Goethe has given the 
most memorable form (though Marlowe and 
others reared lofty dramas on the theme) are: 
Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust,” Boito’s “Mefis- 
tofele,” Busoni’s “Doctor Faustus,” and, in the 
symphonic realm, “A Faust Overture” by 
Wagner. 

One likes to forget also that the novels of 
Goethe, “Wilhelm Meister” and “The Sorrows of 
the Young Werther,” have been turned into 
routine Gallic opera-plots, even though the music 
of Thomas’s “Mignon,” and to a lesser extent 
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Massenet’s “Werther,” still has currency in the 
repertoire. One likes to remember, on the other 
hand, such compositions to poems of Goethe as 
the “Erlkénig” and “Gretchen am Spinnrade” 
by Schubert, also the setting of the former poem 
by Loewe, the great Hugo Wolf settings of his 
verses, none more outstanding than his epoch- 
making music for the well-loved “Kennst du das 
Land?” There is no end of music which springs 
directly and indirectly from the source of Goethe, 
whether in classic and romantic works, or in 
present-day music, from Beethoven’s noble music 
for the drama “Egmont” to Dukas’s “Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice,” which would not have been with- 
out Goethe’s “Wilhelm Meister.” 

There should be performances next March of 
Liszt’s “Faust” Symphony, one of the best or- 
chestral works of its period and one too infre- 
quently played. New York has not heard it in 
years. Nothing would be more impressive and 
fitting than a performance by the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony with the male voices 
of the admirable Schola Cantorum, which assists 
the Philharmonie frequently in choral presenta- 
tions. 





The Bohemians Mark an Anniversary 


tions, that informal circle of members of 

the musical profession, The Bohemians, of 
which Rubin Goldmark is president, will this 
month mark its twenty-fifth anniversary. The 
outward environment of the art has changed 
greatly in Manhattan since a number of leading 
artists of the city banded together for the pur- 
pose of holding monthly meetings, which have 
since become famous. Many of the world’s most 
noted artists have been guests of honor at these 
sessions, and not a few have been heard in the 
informal musical programs which are a feature 
of them. The Bohemians are a group famous 
the world over, and the sincerest form of flattery 
has been the formation of similar organizations 
in other cities of the United States. 

But the organization has a more practical pur- 
pose than that of “innocent merriment.” This is 
the extension of relief to artists who have fallen 
upon evil days. This generous activity functions 
through the Musicians’ Foundation, Inc., founded 
by the club, and is made possible by the interest 
from a trust fund which, according to the most 
recent report of Sigmund Herzog, secretary of 
the foundation, now amounts to $140,000. The 
fund is derived from private donations, the pro- 
ceeds of benefit concerts given by uoted musi- 
cians, and from the banquets of the club, the 
proceeds from which in recent years have been 
dévoted to aiding the Musicians’ Foundation. 

The benefactions of the group have been very 
numerous. All the facts will never be known, 
as The Bohemians maintain a very proper 
reticence about the identity of individual cases. 
It is a matter of common knowledge, however, 
that when the aged daughters of Robert Schu- 
mann were reported to be in straitened cir- 
cumstances, a special fund from the endowment, 
derived from a recital given by Josef Hofmann, 
in 1923, was set apart as an annuity to assure 
them freedom from care for the rest of their 
lives. 

It is especially significant of the period of 
adjustment through which we are passing, which 
has entailed hardships for many worthy musi- 


O' E of New York’s veteran musical organiza- 


* cians, that the interest from the general endow- 


ment fund has been entirely exhausted, The 
annual dinner of the club, from which an impor- 
tant share of the annual revenue derives, will 
be given at the Waldorf on Dec. 20. We cordially 
second the appeal recently issued by the club that 
a representative attendance gather for this event, 
not only to felicitate a group which has to its 
credit many honorable activities, but to assure 
a continuance of a noble work. It is to be hoped 
that The Bohemians will remain a landmark of 
musical New York for many years to come. 





Personalities 





Lawrence Tibbett, Photographed “On the Lot” at the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer Studios in Hollywood, with Dan Strebel, Bari- 
tone, a Student at the University of California, Who Has just 
Been Awarded the First Scholarship Offered by Mr. Tibbett to 
a College Student with a Promising Voice. Mr. Tibbett Is Seen 
in the Costume of a United States Marine, a Role Which He 
Plays in His Recently Completed Singing Picture, “The Cuban 
Love Song” 


Blech—Leo Blech recently celebrated his twenty- 
fifth anniversary at the Berlin State Opera by con- 
ducting a gala performance of Verdi’s “Masked 
Ball.” 


Hess—-Willy Hess, the well-known violinist and 
teacher, who was concertmaster of the Boston Sym- 
phony from 1904 to 1910, succeeding Kneisel, has re- 
cently established a studio in Darmstadt after long 
residence in Berlin. 


Marshall—Everett Marshall, baritone, formerly of 
the Metropolitan, but now one of the stars in George 
White’s “Scandals,” was honored recently by having 
a group of his Metropolitan colleagues come in a 
body to hear him sing in his new role. 


Enesco—A celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the birth of Georges Enesco was recently held in 
Bucharest, in which all the principal musical organ- 
izations of the country tock part. Enesco was born 
in Cordaremi in northern Roumania in 1881. 


Bax—Arnold Bax has been honored with the Lon- 
don Royal Philharmonic Society’s gold medal, the 
highest honor of the kind which an English organ- 
ization can award. Mr. Bax’s second Symphony was 
played at the concert at which the medal was be- 
stowed. 


Rodzinski—Dr. Artur Rodzinski, conductor of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic, has been made an 
honorary member of the Pi Kappa Lambda, national 
music society. The same chapter has among its 
honorary members Mme. Schumann-Heink and Olga 
Steeb. 


Nougués—Jean Nougués, whose operatic setting 
of “Quo Vadis?” was sung by the Philadelphia-Chi- 
cago company in 1910, has just had a new opera pro- 
duced at the Gaité-Lyrique, Paris. The opera is en- 
titled “Le Scarabé Bleue” and deals with a young 
English opera singer and an equally young archzol- 
ogist. 


d’ Albert—Eugene d’Albert is busy putting the fin- 
nishing touches on his latest opera, “Mr. Wu,” which 
he expects to have completea by the first of the 
year. The play, upon which the opera is based, was 
produced in this country in 1914, with Walker White- 
side in the title role, following a phenomenal success 
in London. 
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What! Again? 
(Headline) TO BUILD NEW 
HOME FOR METROPOLITAN. 
Present Site to Be Abandoned for 
One Near Grand Central Station. 


<>1911<> 
Why Not Begin With English 
Diction? 

A meeting was held last week 
in New York of the National 
Seciety for the Promotion of 
Grand Opera in English. 


D>1911> 

Now, WHAT Did They Mean? 

Mary Garden has engaged a 
box at the opera and will occupy 
it when she isn’t singing. There 
have been times when the prudish 
would have been glad to present 
Mary with a box or even a barrel 
if she would have consented to 
stay inside it. 

D>1911D> 
And Now the “Raddio”! 

Dr. Wiley says that the trouble 
with this country is that the 
piano is supplanting the cook- 
stove. 

S1911< 
Also Sprach Mengelberg 

(Frem Munich) That Bruck- 
ner’s Seventh Symphony does not 
figure more frequently on Amer- 
ican programs is surprising. 


<>1911<> 
Ouite So! 
Voices are discovered. Singers 
are made. 
<>1911<> 





in Either Respect” 
Matrimony ever was popular 
among musicians, the classifica- 


tion not necessarily including 
opera singers. 
<S>1911< 


Inspiration Versus Recollection 

Moriz Rosenthal, in speaking 
recently of the premiere of a new 
opera, said: “The first act was 
interesting, but after that the 
composer's memory seemed to 
fail him utterly.” 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


in Musica America for November, 1911 








“As Usual, Berlin Is the Last of the Larger German Centres to Hear the Most Recent Strauss 
Music-drama” Bitterly Comments a Correspondent in Musica America for Dec. 6, 1911, Under 
This Photograph. This “Recent” Opera Was “Rosenkavalier,” and Richard Strauss Is Seen Between 
Lola Artot de Padilla, Who Was the Berlin Octavian, and Frieda Hempel (Right), the Marschallin 





Music versus the Taxpayer 


(Continued from page 7) 


One village high school known to a 
number of people has an enrollment of 
ninety-six boys and girls. Of that num- 
ber, ninety are in the band. The mu- 
sical performance of this band is out- 
standing, and as many as two incom- 
petent players would make it impossi- 
ble for them to perform as excellently 
as they do. This gives us the rather 
startling proof that more than ninety 
per cent of the pupils in this particular 
school have talent that would repay the 
expense of training. These few cases 
are not conclusive evidence, ‘but it cer- 
tainly points to the fact that musical 
talent is probably much more wide- 
spread than it is usually thought to be. 
Perhaps it is frequently dormant and 
needs contact with a strong personality 
or stimulating experience to awaken 
it before it can become active. 
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Many are inclined to think that a 
listening program is the proper activity 
for the great percentage of our young 
people. This is believed by those who 
feel that musical talent is a rare thing 
and that only a chosen few may secure 
any return for the time and expense 
involved in their training. As a matter 
of fact, listening is only one phase of 
a good appreciation program. Properly 
conducted performances in singing and 
playing contribute just as definitely to 
this state of discriminating under- 
standing and love of beauty. Perform- 
ance usually brings greater discrimina- 
tion of musical values. Certainly the 
skills developed give one a much more 
definite conception of certain phases of 
performance than could ever be gained 
by the non-player. 

Reviving the Amateur Ideal 

The question comes up many times as 
to the need of preparing professional 
musicians. Music education has 
brought trouble upon itself by setting 
up the vocational objective so promi- 
nently as an advantageous thing for 
those studying music. At the present 
time music educators are turning their 
thought to the amateur as the real 
end of music education in the schools. 
This fits in so well with music’s place 
in the general educational scheme that 
it seems safe to say music education 
will be more strongly intrenched in the 
educational program as time goes on. 

It is easy to believe that the Amer- 
ican people will support whole-heart- 
edly a music program which contributes 
so strongly to education, as they con- 
ceive the purposes of that education to 
be. They must be convinced that the 
teachers know what they are about and 
that the machinery of the school func- 
tions in a way that will permit the 
educator to reach this objective. The 
people of our country sense value in the 
fine arts when they are frequently un- 
able to give any specific reason for such 
reaction. It is this vague understand- 
ing of music’s power that gives the 
American public the desire to secure 
for the coming generation the beauty 
and enrichment of life which so many 
of their parents were unable to find. 
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Slips and Slips 


NEW indoor sport, and incidental- 

ly a method by which the Great 
Unheard may find a voice, was precipi- 
tated by the recent American visit of 
Dino Grandi. Those unwary wights 
who were incautious enough to attend 
the opera, on the night when the Ital- 
ian Foreign Minister was guest of 
honor, were inundated at the first in- 
termission by a shower of pink and 
yellow slips of paper, loosed by three 
swarthy individuals in the dress circle. 
Perhaps the noted visitor took this to 
be a quaint American custom. 

The slips, as everyone must know by 
now, bore more or less peppy animad- 
versions on the general subject of Fas- 
cismo. Such lack of form, need it be 
said, caused a shudder to run through 
the select clientele of the Diamond 
Horseshoe, and its perpetrators were 
promptly removed by the arm of the 
law and assessed a ten-dollar fine. (As 
each had already bought a ticket to the 
opera, it must be agreed that this was 
pretty stiff for one evening of music.) 


The Craze Spreads 


UT, once started, it is hard to keep 

a good pastime down. At the Phil- 
harmonie - Symphony concert which 
marked the re-entry of Toscanini, more 
slips descended from the balconies, 
lauding the eminent maestro at the ex- 
pense of the regime of Mussolini. 
Doubtless, the noted conductor knew 
nothing of this pretty paper pastime. 
But, though the famous Bologna battle 
of last summer had ended in a draw, 
the matter, it seemed, was not yet al- 
together closed for his admirers. The 
theatre of Italian politics has for the 
time being been transferred to Fifty- 
seventh Street in Manhattan, and one 
may expect at any moment to find his 
favorite Brahms Symphony punctuated 
by a miniature snowstorm. 


A Promising Future 


HY not put this new engine of pub- 

licity to work with all the efficiency 
possible? Ambitious concert managers 
could doubtless invent catapults, on the 
ancient model, which would throw bales 
of circulars of Mme. Squallandrino’s 
down on the stage while her rival, 
Signora Belcanto, was _ struggling 
through “Ocean, Thou Mighty Mons- 
ter.” Faint-hearted critics, too, might 
utilize this opportunity to give their 
real opinion at last of the famous 
tenor, X 





cad * « 


Oh, yes, we see a great future for 
the new sport. But we hope prima 
donnas won’t get to expressing their 
ideas of one another by this means. We 
are thinking of the long-suffering street 
cleaning department. But, more than 
for the White Wings, our hearts bleed 
for the slaughtered forests of the great 
Northwest. Woodman, spare that tree! 


* x * 


Dire Threat 


YOUNG conductor, while leading 
his first orchestral rehearsal, 
abused his players rather roughly. 
The veteran men of the orchestra en- 
dured this in silence for a while. Final- 
ly flesh could bear no more, and the 
first trumpeter rose. 
“Herr Kapellmeister,” he said, “if 
you aren’t more polite, we'll begin to 
play the way yot conduct!” 
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“WOZZECK”’ FINALLY 
REACHES NEW YORK 


Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company Produces Berg’s 
Work at Metropolitan 


EW YORK heard Alban Berg’s 
“Wozzeck” for the first time when 
the Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany gave it in the Metropolitan 
Opera House on the evening of Nov. 24. 
Truly a gala occasion. The house 
was filled with music lovers, opera- 
goers—they are not to be confused— 
and members of music’s left wing, 
which holds that no music worth listen- 
ing to has been composed further back 
than ten years ago, if that long. 
Leopold Stokowski and his Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, 116 strong, plus a 
group of twenty-five from the Curtis 
Symphony Orchestra for the stage 
band, journeyed to Manhattan to show 
that Berg’s drama is as important as 
those who went to their city last March 
came home and said it was. 





Arresting Musical Work 


There is no mistake about this music 
drama of Berg’s. It is the most arrest- 
ing work that has appeared on music’s 
horizon in many a year. What future 
generations will think of it, I am sure 
I do not know. Perhaps they will look 
on it as we do on “Lohengrin,” . 2 
straightforward, melodious, early in its 
composer’s career. Perhaps not. In 
any case it marks a departure in the 
growth of music drama. It is a new 
form, this work of fifteen scenes, five 
per act, telling the story of Wozzeck, 
his mistress Marie, her affair with the 
Drum Major, and those strange ob- 
servations of the Doctor and the Cap- 
tain. 

The performance was not unlike the 
one in Philadelphia last winter. It 
was in some respects better, in light- 
ing for example; in certain scenes I 
found that Mr. Stokowski had gotten 
a deeper insight into the orchestral 
web, making many passages more tell- 
ing, subduing others that he had 
allowed too much prominence before. 

Anne Roselle again made of Marie 
a remarkably vivid picture and sang 
this almost terrifying music with real 
authority and stirring climaxes. Ivan 
Ivantzoff was the Wozzeck, repeating 
what he did last season, adding almost 
nothing to his interpretation. Bruno 
Korell as the Captain was capable, Ivan 
Steschenko as the Doctor and Sergei 
Radamsky as Andres similarly so. A 
great improvement as the Drum Major 
was Nelson Eddy, vocally and drama- 
tieally. The others were Edwina 
Eustis as Margaret, Doris Wilson as 
the Child and the Messrs. Robofsky. 
De Loache, Mahler, and Gerhardi. 


Fine Stage Management 


The chorus was excellent, the stage 
management of Wilhelm von Wymetal, 
Jr., capital. The way the scenes were 
shifted in record time on our old Metro- 
politan stage, was a lesson from which 
much might be learned. Robert Ed- 
mond Jones’s sets and costumes do not 
satisfy me completely. They are, how- 
ever, efforts in the right direction. 

Berg made the libretto of ““Wozzeck” 
from Biichner’s strange play of human 
suffering, creating this tremendous 
musical fabric. Whatever its destiny 
in the history of music, it has a mean- 
ing for us that should be carefully 
considered. It breaks with the past, 
establishing a new art form, which is 
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| Two Contrasting Scenic Conceptions 











Hirsch, Frankfurt 


The Street Scene, with Wozzeck, the Doctor and the Captain, as Staged at the Frankfort Opera; 
a realistic setting 





The Street Scene, as Designed by Robert Edmond Jones for the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company's 
production; grotesquerie given free rein 


neither opera nor music drama. Just 
what it is, we shall be far better able 
to say a decade from now. 

For his masterly presentation, all 
praise to Mr. Stokowski. He has 
placed us in his debt for giving us 
the privilege of knowing Berg’s work. 


Similarly, we are grateful to the Phil- 
adelphia Grand Opera Company for its 
courage and faith in undertaking the 
work and accomplishing it so compel- 
lingly. By so doing, it places itself 
in the front rank of operatic organ- 
izations. 


PROVIDENCE HAILS 
BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Koussevitzky Opens Series 
—Austral and McCor- 
mack Give Recitals 


PROVIDENCE, Dec. 5.—Opening its lo- 
cal season in the Albee Theatre on the 
evening of Nov. 17, the Boston Sym- 
phony, led by Serge Koussevitzky, gave 
a concert before the customary capacity 
audience. The program included a 
Corelli Suite, Brahms’s Symphony No. 
4; the Rachmaninoff-Respighi “Five 
Picture Studies,” given their first per- 
formance in Providence; and Ravel's 
second suite from “Daphnis et Chloé.” 
The performances were outstanding. 

The Pawtucket Civic Music Associa- 
tion presented Florence Austral, so- 
prano, and John Amadio, flutist, in its 
first concert of the season in the Paw- 
tucket High School Auditorium on Nov. 
13. Mme. Austral sang delightfully 
arias from “Freischiitz” and “Aida,” 
and a variety of songs. Mr. Amadio 
excelled in the Finale from Mozart's 
Concerto in D. Nils Nelson was the ac- 
companist. 

The second in the series of Celebrity 
Concerts brought John McCormack to 
Infantry Hall on the evening of Nov. 
10. Mr. McCormack sang works rang- 
ing from an old German Minnelied to 
Irish folk-songs, some of them in new 
arrangements. Edwin Schneider, the 
accompanist, played a solo group. 

The Westminster Choir, John Finley 
Williamson, conductor, appeared un- 
der the auspices of the Federation of 
Women’s Church Societies in Elks Au- 
ditorium on the afternoon and evening 
of Nov. 14, giving old and modern 
works beautifully. 

The Oratorio Society of the Elmwood 
Church gave Gounod’s “Mors et Vita” 
as its third offering of the season in 
the church on the evening of Nov. 5. 
The soloists were the same as in re- 
cent performances, and the conductor 
was William W. DeRoin. 

Before the Chaminade Young Artists’ 
Club at the Music Mansion on the even- 
ing of Nov. 16, Mrs. George Hail gave 
a talk on the convention of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs in San 
Francisco. Dorothy Norris, Faith Pot- 
ter, Janet Batchelder, Alice Har- 
greaves, Anita Fregeolle, Sybil Capwell 
and Ellen Newell were heard in the 
musical program which followed. 

ARLAN R. CooLincE 
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STOCK CONDUCTS _ 
NATIVE CONCERTO 


Work by La Violette Has 
First Performance by 


Spalding 


Cuicaco, Dec. 5.—Albert Spalding, 
appearing as soloist with the Chicago 
Symphony on Nov. 26 and 27, offered 
the first performance of a new Violin 
Concerto by Wesley La Violette, Chi- 
cago composer. Mr. Stock conducted 
the following program: 


a Se 





Concerto “Dedications” ......... La Violette 
(First performance) 
Mr. Spaldin 
Scherzo, Andante and Rondo from 
“Symphonie Espagnole” ............ Lalo 
Mr. Spalding 
Bacchanale and Finale from Overture to 
SNE”. nck kc ctccnsenens Wagner 


Dr. La Violette’s Concerto derives its 
title from the fact that the three move- 
ments are each dedicated to different 
poets, though intended purely as hom- 
age and not as descriptive of the poets’ 
work. Thus the first movement is in- 
scribed to Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
the second to Francis Thompson and the 
third to Ariel (Percy Bysshe Shelley). 
The writing for the solo instrument, 
both in display passages and in the 
long-drawn melody of the slow move- 
ment, is grateful to a degree not com- 
mon to most contemporary concertos. 
The fact that the composer’s idiom is 
rather sternly economical and not at 
all given to extravagance may have 
contributed to the impression of a lack 
of contrast between the different move- 
ments. Mr. Spalding played the work 
with consummate care, and shared the 
audience’s cordial reception with the 
composer. 

The violinist again distinguished him- 
self in an entrancing account of the 
Lalo excerpts, including the infrequent- 
ly heard scherzo. The orchestra was in 
prime condition, and it was especially 
interesting to renew acquaintance with 
Elgar’s “Enigma” variations in Mr. 
Stock’s polished interpretation. 
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Wesley La Violette, whose Concerto Was Given 
a First Performance by Albert Spalding with the 
Chicago Symphony 





Claire Dux Is Soloist 


Claire Dux was the soloist at the 
Tuesday concert of Nov. 24. The pro- 
gram: 


* 
ee Oe Oe ED cnct0echcnenesn+bs Rameau 
(Orchestrated by Felix Mottl) 


Aria, “‘L’Amer6, Saré Costante” from “Il 
ee SPE) wid ch Seeded Geos Gencse Mozart 
Mme. Dux 
Symphony No. 7 in A Major..... Beethoven 
Recitative and Aria of Lia from “L’Enfant 
PE Wewnkbs swhieess eeaane Debussy 
Mme. Dux 

Selections from “Damnation of Faust” 
Berlioz 
Invocation 


Minuet of the Will-O’-the-Wisps 
Dance of the Sylphs 
Rakoczy March. 


Mme. Dux was in exceptionally fine 
voice, and, as was expected, her Mozart 
was a model of style. In strong con- 
trast was the Debussy aria, which in- 
spired the singer to dramatic heights 
not usually associated with her art, but 
which proved extremely effective and 
won her the prolonged plaudits of a 
public with which she is a great fa- 
vorite. 

Mr. Stock’s reading of Beethoven’s 
Seventh remains an impressive display 
of interpretative skill, but after the 
fourth performance this season the 
work would seem to deserve a long va- 
cation. 


Saidenberg Plays Concerto 


Daniel Saidenberg, first ’cellist of the 
orchestra, was the soloist at the con- 
certs of Nov. 19 and 20. The program: 

Symphony in D Major.............. Mozart 


Concerto in B Flat Major....... Boccherini 
Mr. Saidenberg 


Rapsodie Espagnole ...........++..+:. Ravel 
Suite, ‘““Through the Looking-Glass’’. . Taylor 
“Siegfried’s Rhine Journey” from ‘“‘Gétter- 

GTO occ ccc cccccccioscce Wagner 


Mr. Saidenberg played the uninter- 
esting Boccherini concerto with ad- 
mirable tone and much refinement of 
style and phrasing. The audience ap- 
plauded him vigorously and at great 
length. 


The orchestral portion of the program 
was delightful without exception, with 
the Ravel piece -and Mr. Taylor’s 
“Through the Looking-Glass” coming 
in for most approval. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 





@ 
* ELSHUCO TRIO « 
“A large audience gave the performance something like 
an ovation at the end of the concert.” 
—WNew York Post, Mar. 4, 1931 
The Elshuco Trio uses the Steinway Piano 
e-— 











PITTSBURGH HAILS 
HOME ORCHESTRA 


Modarelli Leads Own Work 
—Boston Forces in 
Visit 

PITTSBURGH, Dec. 5.—Among the 
more interesting of the large number 
of concerts heard here recently was 
that of the Pittsburgh Symphony, con- 
ducted by Antonio Modarelli in Syria 
Mosque on Nov. 8, before a large audi- 
ence. The program opened with the 
“Classical” Symphony of Prokofieff. 
Mr. Modarelli’s symphonic peom, “Sep- 
tember,” received its first performance 
in America, though it has been heard 
in Germany and Russia. It created 
genuine enthusiasm and the composer- 
conductor received many plaudits. 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony and 
the Prelude and “Love-Death” from 
“Tristan and Isolde” were other works 
on the program. The soloist was Elsa 
Alsen, who sang arias from “Oberon” 
and “Tristan.” The Polonaise, from 
Tchaikovsky’s “Eugene Onegin” was 
the closing number. 

The Boston Symphony, under Serge 
Koussevitzky, played an admirable pro- 
gram under the auspices of the Pitts- 
burgh Orchestra Association in Syria 
Mosque on a previous evening. 





Pons Opens Beegle Series 


In the first concert of May Beegle’s 
series this season, Lily Pons attracted 
an audience of more than 4000 to Sy- 
ria Mosque on Nov. 6. The coloratura 
soprano sang exquisitely a lengthy and 
well-arranged program of songs and 
arias. Enthusiasm was rampant. Giu- 
seppe Bamboschek played able accom- 
paniments. 

Ernestine Schumann-Heink appeared 
in the Alvin Theatre during the week 
of Nov. 2 as Katisha in “The Mikado.” 
The famous contralto was warmly wel- 
comed by her admirers. 
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In recital in the Hotel Schenley ball- 
coom on Nov. 8, Edward Weiss, pian- 
ist and pupil of Busoni, made his first 
local appearance. He displayed worthy 
accomplishments in a program of works 
by Bach-Busoni, Chopin, Stravinsky, 
Scriabine, Debussy, Liszt and Paga- 
nini. Encores were demanded. 

Opening an unusual series to a ca- 
pacity audience, Dr. Charles N. Boyd 
spoke on Brahms’s First Symphony on 
Nov. 3. At two pianos, Dallmeyer Rus- 
sell and Marian Clark Bollinger as- 
sisted admirably. This promises to be 
a most instructive and entertaining se- 
ries of five talks. J. Fred Lissfelt spoke 
on “The Romantic Period” on Nov. 2 
and on “Women in Music” on Nov. 9, 
in each instance being assisted at the 
piano by Henry Harris. 

The String Symphonic Ensemble, Os- 
ear E. Del Bianco, conductor, gave 
its second concert in the Carnegie Lec- 
ture Hall on Nov. 4, the program con- 
taining compositions of Grieg, Sibelius, 
Bach and Handel. 


Tuesday Musical Club Opens 


The Tuesday Musical Club gave its 
initial concert under the new presi- 
dency of Mrs. E. C. Flaccus on Nov. 38. 
Mrs. E. B. Lee and Mrs. Jane M. New- 
man arranged the program, which was 
presented by Mary Redmond, Hulda 
Lefridge, Ruth Parker, Marian Clark 
Bollinger, Katherine C. Davies, Alta 
Schutz, Mrs. B. T. Marston, Ruth Tho- 
burn Knox and Helen Roessing. 

The Y. M. & W. H. A. opened its new 
season on a recent evening with Editha 
Fleischer as guest artist. In a varied 
program, the singer pleased a large 


audience. Erich Riede was at the 
piano. 
The Art Society presented John 


Charles Thomas in recital in Carnegie 
Music Hall on an earlier occasion. The 
singer won applause from the discrimi- 
nating audience. He was assisted by 
Lester Hodges, who also played a group 
of piano solos. 

W. E. BENSWANGER 
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the recipient will think of you as long as his 
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“The Elshucos offer an admirable ensemble. Their - ; 
grams are excellent. 
they draw, invariably, large and dis 
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Willem Aurelio 


And, a fact not to be over 
distinguished 
—Wew York Sun, Dec. 10, 1930 
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San Francisco Symphony Gives 
Coast Premiere of Krenek Work 








AN FRANCISCO, Dec. 5.—The San 
Francisco Symphony concerts con- 
ducted by Issay Dobrowen on Nov. 13 
and 15 were of exceptional merit. A 
feature of the program was the lo- 
cal premiere of Krenek’s “Little Sym- 
phony,” which proved a delightful bit 
of musical caricature. It is scored for 
violins and divided double basses (no 
violas or ’cellos), the usual wind instru- 
ments, besides banjos, guitar and man- 
dolins. 

Efrem Zimbalist, the soloist, was at 
his best in the Brahms Concerto. Issay 
Dobrowen led the orchestra in a splen- 
did performance of the Mozart G Minor 
Symphony. 

The management of the Symphony 
has decided to make its Friday night 
popular series a series of national 
nights. French music comprised the 
program for Nov. 6, with Berlioz, Bi- 
zet, Debussy, Dukas, Saint-Saéns and 
Thomas as the composers represented. 

The Women’s Auxiliary of the Musi- 
cians’ Club gave a dinner in honor of 
Mr. and Mrs. Issay Dobrowen at the 
St. Francis Yacht Club on the night of 
Nov. 16. Margaret Tilly presided. 
Among the speakers were Mrs. Marcus 
Koshland, chairman of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the San Francisco Musical 
Association; Mrs. M. C. Sloss, member 
of the Board of Governors of the same 
‘association; Mr. Dobrowen, Alfred Hertz 
and Redfern Mason. Calista Rogers 
sang a group of Spanish songs to ac- 
companiments by Elizabeth Alexander. 


New Trio Makes Debut 


A new chamber music organization 
made its appearance when the Bem- 
Shorr-Bem Trio gave its initial concert 
on Nov. 12 in Scottish Rite Auditorium, 
under the management of Lulu J. Blum- 
berg. The group, composed of Eugenia 
Bem, violinist, Stanislas Bem, ’cellist, 
and Lev Shorr, pianist, promises to be a 
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welcome addition to the field of cham- 
ber music players. Mozart’s C Major 
Trio, Brahms’s B Major Trio and Rich- 
ard Strauss’s Sonata for violin and 
piano were well played. 

The California Opera Company or- 
ganized and headed by Alberto Ter- 
rasi, baritone, gave a second perform- 
ance of “Rigoletto” in Scottish Rite 
Auditorium on Armistice night. Mr. 
Terrasi sang the title role, showing 
ample experience and a voice of 
good timbre. Josephine Tumminia, an 
eighteen-year-old singer, was the Gilda. 
Vincenzo Ceccarelli was a competent 
Duke. Augusto Serantoni conducted a 
small orchestra. 

Carola Goya gave an interesting pro- 
gram of Spanish dances in the Com- 
munity Playhouse on Sunday afternoon, 
Nov. 8, under the management of Caro- 
lyn Ware. Beatrice Burford, harpist, 
and Isia Seligman, pianist, were assist- 
ing artists. 

The Northern California Chapter of 
the National Association of Harpists 
entertained at tea in honor of Miss 
Burford and Miss Goya the day follow- 
ing their concert. Kathryn Julye, pres- 
ident of the local group, presided. 


Pro Musica Concert 

Pro Musica departed from its usual 
custom in presenting Calista Rogers, 
soprano, in a program of songs from 
the Old English, French, Italian and 
Spanish repertoire. Ralph Linsley was 
an excellent accompanist. 

The Western Troubadour Male Quar- 
tet made an auspicious debut in the 
Fine Arts Auditorium on Nov. 5. The 
group consists of Salvatore Messina, 
William Thomas, Eugene Fulton and 
Leslie Lewis, all vocal scholarship win- 
ners at the San Francisco Conservatory 
of Music. Mr. Messina gave solo num- 
bers. Roy Innes gave a burlesque of 
operatic scenes. 
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Florence Sherman Briggs, ‘cellist, 
and Thomas Hughes, baritone, were 
presented in the second of the Twilight 
Musicale Teas, given at the Mark Hep- 
kins Hotel by Mrs. Pietro Gentile. 

Marina Yurlova appeared in a pro- 
gram of modern and Spanish dances at 
Knights of Columbus Hall for the ben- 
efit of Russian refugees. 

Marsory M. FisHER 


YON MAKES CONCERT TOUR 
Composer-Organist of St. Patrick's 
Visits Midwest and Pacific Cities 

Pietro Yon, noted composer, organist 
and director of music at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, left New York on Nov. 23 
for his annual concert tour of the West. 
The success of his two recent recitals 
at St. Patrick’s and at Carnegie Hall 
resulted in a demand for more out-of- 
town engagements than he can fill. 

He played first on Nov. 25 in St. 
Cloud, Minn., at St. Mary’s Church, and 
on the following day in Fargo, N. D., 
at the First Presbyterian Church. On 
Nov, 28 the organist appeared in Great 
Falls, Mont. His final concert was given 
in the auditorium of the Lewis and 
Clark High School in Spokane, Wash., 
where he played before an enthusiastic 
audience last year. On each ooeasion 
Mr. Yon was assisted by John Finne- 
gan, tenor soloist at St. Patrick’s. 

Mr. Yon resumed direction of music 
at St. Patrick’s on Dec. 6, conducting an 
eight part mass for male chorus a cap- 
pella. During Mr. Yon’s absence the 
place of Cathedral music director was 
filled by the Rev. Joseph H. Rostagno. 








Rosalie Housman te Give Series of 
Talks on Music 


Rosalie Housman, composer, will give 
three series of talks on musical sub- 
jects at her studio, 115 East Nimetieth 
Street, beginning Jan. 13. The Wednes- 
day morning series includes discussions 
of Bach, Beethoven, Wagner, Mous- 
sorgsky, Debussy and Stravinsky. The 
Thursday morning lectures are devoted 
to significant dates in musical history. 
The Friday afternoon series is devoted 
to modern music. After each lecture 
there will be an informal discussion. 
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Fraser Gange, Baritone, 
Appointed to Faculty of 
Peabody Conservatory 





JOHANNA GADSKI 


W orld-Renowned Prima Donna and Concert Soprano 





Fraser 
Castelle on the Peabody Conservatory Faculty 


. Who Succeeds the Late George 


Battimore, Dec. 5.—Fraser Gange, 
baritone, has been appointed to the 
faculty of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, to succeed the late George Cas- 
telle, according to an announcement 
by Otto Ortmann, director of the school. 

Mr. Gange, a native of Dundee, Scot- 
land, received his training in England. 
He studied chiefly with Mme. Amy 
Sherwin of London and later taught 
as her assistant. He also taught at the 
Royal Academy of Music in London 
and for a number of years in New 
York. He gave his first concert at 
Queens Hall, London, at the age of 
nineteen, and has since appeared ex- 
tensively in oratorio, opera and recital. 
His New York debut was made in 
January, 1924, and he has appeared 
repeatedly with the New York Sym- 
phony, New York Philharmonic, and 
the Minneapolis, Cincinnati and Boston 
Symphony Orchestras. 
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Problem of Miming the Wagner Dramas 
Uniquely Solved by American Soprano 





ATIONAL points of view play an 

important part in dictating the 
operatic likes and dislikes of various 
nations, as singers who travel widely 
sometimes discover to their amuse- 
ment—and instruction. Then, too, 
repertoires differ widely in various 
lands. But Wagner seems to be a uni- 
versal favorite, though his works be 
staged in dissimilar fashion in New 
York, Berlin and London. 

At least, this was the impression 
gained by Juliette Lippe, American so- 
prano, who has returned to this coun- 
try for a concert tour after singing at 
Covent Garden and in German cities. 
Mme. Lippe was heard in the early 
summer at London’s famous opera 
house in the roles of Briinnhilde in 
“Siegfried” and “Gétterdimmerung,” 
having been engaged by Bruno Walter 
following the success of her appear- 
ances in Germany last season. 


New Type of Acting Praised 


“At Covent Garden,” she relates, “I 
was unwittingly the centre of a con- 
troversy about Wagnerian acting. It 
seems, although I didn’t realize it at 
the time, that I had challenged the 
rather staid traditions by introducing 
‘something new’ in my awakening scene 
in ‘Siegfried.’ Instead of sitting on 
my rocky couch and waiting for the 
orchestra to play the opening meas- 
ures of my apostrophe to the sun and 
then launching forth as on a set piece, 
I really tried to convey the feelings of 
Wotan’s daughter in this rather em- 
barrassing position. 
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“I had, you see, rather definite ideas 
about that scene. After such a lengthy 
sleep, I felt that even a goddess would 
be a little dazzled by the light. Later 
she would show puzzlement at why 
she happened to be there, and finally, 
overcome by the splendor of day, she 
would ecstatically voice her greeting to 
the sun. All this I tried to convey 
by means of miming to the music be- 
fore I began to sing. I firmly believe 
that Wagner himself would have ap- 
proved. In London, however, it was 
hailed as a new ‘slow-motion’ style of 
acting and was recommended to the 
attention of other artists by Ernest 
Newman in the Sunday Times. 

“The London German season, as you 
know, had two very fine conductors in 
Bruno Walter and Robert Heger. Wal- 
ter, who will return to New York to 
lead the Philharmonic this season, is 
a delightful artist, who really under- 
stands the voice and shows that knowl- 
edge in his conducting. Heger is also 
a charming man, but of a quite dif- 
ferent temperament. 

“The staging at Covent Garden is 
somewhat old-fashioned, as compared 
with that in German opera houses, but 
there is a spirit of progress now evi- 
dent. At Chemnitz, where I sang 
Isolde on Oct. 13 in the fourth per- 
formance of the season, the supporting 
cast was a good one, and the young 
conductor, Ekel Kraut, was that rare 
type of musician who permitted one to 
achieve big climaxes without shouting. 
I also sang in Frankfort, in Aachen 
and Mainz. 





Juliette Lippe, Dramatic Soprano, Who Has Re- 
turned for an American Tour After Singing 
Wagner Roles in Europe 


“I am looking forward to returning 
to Europe next March to sing in opera 
and concerts. Meanwhile I am mak- 
ing a number of concert appearances 
in the United States.” 

Mme. Lippe opened her tour here 
with a recital in Baltimore. She will 
later sing with orchestra in Montreal 
and will give a New York concert, in 
addition to appearing in recitals in 
various cities under the management 
of the Hurok Musical Bureau, Inc. 





Fay Ferguson, pianist, has been en- 
gaged to appear as soloist in the Sun- 
day evening concert at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Jan. 3. 
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ROCHESTER FORCES 
HEARD IN CONCERT 


Harrison Leads Program— 
Bauer and Kochanski 
in Recitals 

ROCHESTER, Dec. 5.—The Rochester 
Philharmonie Orchestra, Guy Frazer 
Harrison conducting, was heard in a 
diversified program before a large au- 
dience at the Eastman Theatre on the 
afternoon of Nov. 20. The soloist was 
Charles Naegele, pianist, who had ap- 
peared with the orchestra last season. 
Mr. Naegele played the Schumann Con- 
certo, his rendition being clean-cut and 
well-balanced. The orchestral support 
was excellent. 

Other numbers on the program were 
Mozart’s “Magic Flute” Overture, the 
Polka and Fugue from Weinberger’s 
“Schwanda,” Prokofieff’s “Classical” 
Symphony and Werner Janssen’s “New 
Year’s Eve in New York,” a symphonic 
poem for orchestra and jazz band. The 
audience was very cordial. 

Paul Kochanski, violinist, and Robert 
Goldsand, pianist, were heard in a joint 
recital in the Eastman Theatre on the 
evening of Nov. 20. Mr. Kochanski, 
who was accompanied at the piano by 
Pierre Luboshutz, played in his usual 
masterly fashion and was recalled many 
times. Mr. Goldsand, who was new to 
Rochester, astonished the audience with 
his virtuosity. He was recalled for a 
number of encores. 

Harold Bauer, pianist, was heard in 
a delightful recital at Kilbourn Hall 
before a capacity audience on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 24. His well-chosen pro- 
gram brought an ovation at its close. 

Mary Ertz WILL 
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Baritones. 
BEUF LAUDED. 


cap of the new directorate. 











Augusto Beuf sll 
as One of Finest 


Another sensation of the evening 
was the debut of Augusto Beuf, as 
Amonasro. To me it was the more 
sensational because this baritone 
has never enjoyed lime-lighting in 
advance (notices, no extravagant 
heralding prepared us for this 
treat. Beuf is without doubt one 
of the finest baritones recruited f 
this company, and a feather in the 


The voice is remarkably rich in 
timbre, not big, but one infinitely 
pliant, sonorous, meilow, many-col-| ‘ 
ored, with a range that encom- 
passes with equal ease a low A nat- 
ural or a high G flat, and this with- 
out ostentation or footlight parade. 

If my judgment means anything 
to readers of this column, I advise 
not to miss hearing him Saturday 
night, when he sings Di Luna in “Il 
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“Augusto Beuf Lauded as One 
of Finest Baritones” 


—Chicago American, Nov. 5, 1931 
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M. Beuf, Another Find, 
Has His Debut. 


Mr. Beuf woula seem to be a dis- 
tinct find for the baritone section. His 
voice is of dramatic power, yet of pér- 
suasive quality even when raised to 
its utmost. The part of Amonasro is 
short in minutes but important in | 
dramatic significance, and he gave it 
definite and weighty meaning. 


Se ga 









AUGUSTO BEUF. 
SICILIAN SINGER, 


Augusto Beuf, the Silician bari- 
tone, who made his debut as Amon- | 
asro, substituting at the last mo- 
ment for Cesare Formichi, we a 

disposed, disclosed an attractive, 
a art. Vooally and histrion- 
ically he must have felt himself at 
home in the company in which he 


und himself last night. pm, 
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Manhattan Hears Notable Concerts 





Quality and Quantity of Mus- 
ical Events in New York 
Maintain High Level— 
Farrar Given Ovation at 
Final Recital—Iturbi and 
Szigeti Draw Large Audi- 
ences at First Hearings 
This Season—Guila Busta- 
bo Greeted in Recital 
Debut 


N spite of a fortnight of almost un- 

broken bad weather, New York’s con- 
cert rooms have been practically filled 
for afternoon and evening events that 
have introduced several promising new- 
comers as well as bringing back old 
favorites. Elisabeth Schumann, Albert 
Spalding and Hortense Monath were 
all recipients of enthusiastic receptions 
at their second appearances of the sea- 
son. Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, 
exponents of two-piano playing, re- 
turned in a program of interest. Abbie 
Mitchell, Negro soprano, was heard by 
a large audience in an excellent pro- 
gram. 


Albert Spalding, Violinist 


Introducing Reger’s seldom-heard 
Sonata in A Minor for violin alone 
into a program that otherwise con- 
tained violin favorites, Albert Spalding 
gave his second recital of the season 
in Carnegie Hall on the evening of Nov. 
20. A discriminating audience was 
present to applaud the artist, who again 
revealed his distinguished gifts. 

In the difficulties of sustaining the 
unaccompanied tone of the Reger, in 
the fireworks of the familiar “Devil’s 
Trill” of Tartini, and in the romantic 
glow of Chausson’s Poéme, Mr. Spald- 
ing was equally at home, equally con- 
vincing. Weber’s “Rondo Brillant” 
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and shorter works by Pilati, Fauré, 
Debussy and Sarasate also found the 
artist in splendid form. 

André Benoist supplied his custom- 
ary intelligent accompaniments. F. 

Russian Symphonic Choir 

Slavic music was presented in the 
concert given by the Russian Symphonic 
Choir, under Basile Kibalchich, in the 
Town Hall on Saturday afternoon, Nov. 
21. This was the second appearance of 
the organization in New York this sea- 
son. The group was again warmly wel- 
comed by an audience that included 
many compatriots. 

Two excerpts from Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Sadko” were a feature of the 





Clarence Adler, Pianist, Whose Annual Recital 
in the Town Hall Was Heard by an Interested 
Audience 


program, which listed first-time works 
by Kalinnikoff, Nicholas Tcherepnin 
and Bortniansky, and two folk arrange- 
ments by the conductor. Solos were sung 
by Mme. Stetzenko and Messrs. Greb- 
enetzki, Siepoushkin, Dedovitch and 
Mamanoff, M. 


Geraldine Farrar, Soprano 


The appearance in recital of Geral- 
dine Farrar, in Carnegie Hall on the 
afternoon of Nov. 22, marked the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of her Metro- 
politan Opera debut. A large au- 
dience was in attendance, doubtless 
partly attracted by the report that this 
would be the soprano’s “farewell” to 
New York. Miss Farrar, a lovely fig- 
ure in a gown of silver brocade, had a 
prolonged ovation on her first appear- 


ance. There were, as usual, many 
flowers. 

Her program was delivered with the 
personal charm and dramatic signifi- 


cance which have come to be associated 
with her recital work. Particularly 
effective was her singing of i gs of 
lieder by Schumann and 
which she conveyed mood and ‘oe 
ness with much skill. The final group, 
in French, brought works by Delibes 
Berlioz, Franck, Lemaire, Widor an 
Chaminade, well and simply sung. 
Numerous extras were added, includ- 
ing three songs by Rachmaninoff, who 
was in the audience. The singer at the 
close of the concert took the place at 
the piano of Arthur Rosenstein, her ex- 
cellent accompanist, and played and 
sang excerpts from the Goose Girl’s 
music in “Kénigskinder,” one of her 
memorable creations at the Metropoli- 
tan. As a final number, she gave “Be- 
lieve Me, If All Those Endearing 


Young Charms.” The audience was en- 
thusiastic throughout. M. 


Abbie Mitchell, Soprano 


Choosing ™ by and of members 
of her race, Abbie Mitchell, Negro so- 
prano, gave one of her infrequent reci- 
tals in the Town Hall on the afternoon 
of Nov. 22, before an appreciative au- 


ence. 

This fine artist possesses a voice of 
lovely quality, and, with her excellent 
taste and musicianship and a notable 
command of diction, always — 

to make a program interesting. 
of Burleigh, Coleri Taylor FT Car. 
penter were followed by Kurt Pahlen’s 
settings of six — by the Negro 
poets, Countee lien and Langston 
Hughes. 

Arrangements of Creole folk-songs 
by Guion, Schindler and Nickerson, and 
a final group by Nickerson, Stewart, 
Johnson and Price completed the list, 
to which were added many encores. T. 
Theodore Taylor accompanied. 


Clarence Adler, Pianist 


For his annual piano recital, in the 
Town Hall, on the evening of Nov. 23, 
Clarence Adler began with Handel’s 
“Harmonious Blacksmith” Variations, 
and continued with the Mozart Sonata 
in C Major, Beethoven’s “Pathétique” 
and Schumann’s “Scenes from Child- 
hood.” Modern works included were 
Tansman’s Sonatina “Transatlantique,” 
Hindemith’s Tanzstiick and a Granados 
Spanish Dance. 

A facile technique, a rich, sonorous 
tone and sincerity of approach, were 
notable in the pianist’s performance. 
A sizable audience conveyed its ap- 
proval throughout. F, 


Saul Kossovsky, Violinist 


Saul Kossovsky, seventeen-year-old 
violinist, made his debut in a recital 
in the Engineering Auditorium on the 
evening of Nov. 23. The young player’s 
technical equipment was shown to be 
quite extensive, and further maturing 
of his interpretative sense will doubt- 
less bring more emotional power and 
color to his playing. 

The exacting p m included Han- 
del’s Sonata in A Major, the Paganini- 
Wilhelmj Concerto in D Major, and 
other works by Saint-Saéns and No- 
vacek, and Kreisler’s arrangements of 
short numbers by Schumann and 
Dvorak. Manfred Malkin provided 
skillful accompaniments. A large au- 
dience displayed its enthusiasm. M. 


Guila Bustabo, Violinist 


Guila Bustabo, fourteen-year-old 
violinist, who appeared previously in 
a children’s concert of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, was heard in 
a first New York recital in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Nov. 23, with 
Louis Persinger, her teacher, acting 
as accom The young artist re- 
vealed an unusual talent, with promise 
of a greater degree of finish in her 
performance when she has attained 
greater maturity. 

The works which she played were 
not conspicuous for depth of content; 
their technical difficulties were over- 
come with surprising aplomb, if the 
young artist’s tone was not always of 
great warmth. Miss Bustabo conquered 
an understandable nervousness as the 
recital progressed, and gave striking 
performances of Tartini’s “Devil’s 
Trill” Sonata, the Conus Concerto, the 
Paganini-Wilhelmj Concerto in D 
Major, and wor by Saint-Saéns, 
Schelling and Ysaye. The audience, 





Guila Bustabo, Violinist, Whose First Recital 
Appearance Strengthened the Good Impres- 
sion Made at a Previous Hearing with Orchestra 


which included Messrs: Toscanini, 
Kleiber and Schelling, gave her warm 
applause and flowers. M. 


Musical Art Quartet 


At the first of its series of four con- 
certs, in the Town Hall, on the evening 
of Nov. 24, the Musical Art Quartet 
was heard in an interesting program. 
The list included a Mozart Quartet in 
C Major, Brahms’s Quartet, Op. 51, No. 
2, and the first American performance 
of a Quartet in C Major by Franco Al- 
fano. 

The Mozart suffered slightly from 
lack of unity, but this defect was over- 
come in the Brahms, which had a thor- 
oughly fine performance. 

The Alfano work is an agreeable one, 
well written, with complete command 
of the string quartet idiom. Folk-song 
themes are evident here and there, 
handled in a manner that brings out 
their inherent charm without letting 
them be too insistently of their own 
type. The work also displayed the 
quartet’s technique as an organization. 


John Gurney, Bass-Baritone 


John Gurney, who sang with the 
American Opera Company, gave a re- 
cital at the Barbizon on the evening of 
Nov. 24, with Conrad Forsberg at the 
piano. 

Mr. Gurney’s program was an un- 
usually good one. Three Handel arias, 
infrequently given, composed the first 
group, displaying the singer’s ability in 
classical style. These were followed by 
the monologue of Boris from Moussorg- 
sky’s opera. Mr. Gurney’s singing of it 
was creditable. Scandinavian songs 
were exceedingly well done and were a 
welcome relief, especially Grieg’s splen- 
did “Tak for det Rad.” An English 
group was also interesting. The audi- 
ence, a sizable one, was highly — 
ciative throughout the evening. 


Blanche Gaillard, Pianist 


Presenting a good, if not a highly 
original, program, Blanche Gaillard 
made a successful debut in the music 
salon of the Barbizon-Plaza on the 
evening of Nov. 24. Miss Gaillard was 
heard in, among other things, the 
Brahms arrangement of the well-known 
Gluck Gavotte, two Tausig arrange- 
ments of Scarlatti pieces, and the Schu- 
mann Fantaisie. 

The young pianist displayed good 
technique and promising musicianship, 
to the high appreciation of an audience 
that filled the auditorium. D. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Sokoloff Leads Opera Ex- 
cerpts—Singers Club 
Assists 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 5.—The increasing 
beauty of performance of the Cleveland 
Orchestra under Nikolai Sokoloff, in its 
symphony concerts at Severance Hall, 
was emphasized in the purely orches- 
tral compositions in the Wagner pro- 
gram, on Nov. 19 and 21. The Singers 
Club, an organization of men now in its 
thirty-ninth season, and its second un- 
der the direction of Beryl Rubinstein, 
assisted. 

Mr. Sokoloff opened the concerts with 
the Overture to “Tannhiduser,” the 
singers following with the two Pil- 
grims’ Choruses from that opera, and 
“Steersman, Leave the Watch” from 
“The Flying Dutchman.” 

The prelude to Act III of “Tristan 
und Isolde” followed, bringing appre- 
ciative applause for Philip Kirchner’s 
English horn solo. The first half of the 
concert closed with the Waldweben 
from “Siegfried.” 

Between Siegfried’s Funeral Music 
and the Prelude to “Meistersinger,” the 
Singers Club was heard in the Grail 
music from Act I of “Parsifal.” The 
orchestra did some of the finest play- 
ing in its history in these concerts. 

Mr. Rubinstein, known through his 
position as head of the piano depart- 
ment of the Cleveland Institute of Mu- 
sic, led the singers with distinction and 
received much applause. 

Severin Eisenberger, the _ distin- 
guished Viennese pianist, now resident 
in Cleveland, was soloist with the or- 
chestra at the eighth pair of concerts 
on Nov. 26 and 28, playing Mozart’s C 
Minor Concerto, No. 2. This work, new 
to Cleveland, aroused the greatest en- 
thusiasm for Mr. Eisenberger’s fine 
technique and perfection of style. 

Four dance movements, orchestrated 
by Sam Franko, from the ballet music 
of Grétry’s eighteenth century opera, 
“Les Deux Avares,” and called on the 
program, “A Little Ballet,” opened this 
program. Mr. Sokoloff introduced into 
the repertoire Glazounoff’s Symphony 
No. 4, an interesting performance. 
Chabrier’s “Espana” brilliantly closed 
the concerts. 

John McCormack appeared in recital 
at the music hall of Public Auditorium 
on Nov. 23, presented in the Philhar- 
monic Concert series. The famous 
tenor had not sung in Cleveland since 
1928, when he appeared under the same 
management. The house was well filled 
with Mr. McCormack’s admirers, who 
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CLEVELAND FORCES PLAY WAGNER LIST 





Severin Eisenberger, a Recent Soloist with the 
Cleveland Orchestra 


applauded his fine program to the echo. 

Lawrence Tibbett, also appearing un- 
der the Philharmonic banner, gave a re- 
cital in the same hall on Nov. 30. He 
sang brilliantly to his enthusiastic fol- 
lowing in Cleveland, which is always 
ready to greet him. 


Bach Chorus Concert 


The Bach Chorus of Cleveland pre- 
sented the first concert in its eleventh 
season, under the direction of F. W. 
Strieter, on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 29, 
in Severance Hall. Donna M. Goodbread 
is the accompanist. The program in- 
cluded arrangements of “Silent Night” 
and “In Dulce Jubilo.” Albert Riemen- 
schneider played three of Bach’s great 
chorales on the Norton Memorial or- 
gan, the chorus singing the correspond- 
ing hymn. The concert opened with 
Bach’s chorale “Jesus, meine Zuver- 
sicht,” and closed with the Hallelujah 
from Beethoven’s “Mount of Olives.” 
A list of two-piano numbers by Bach, 
Liszt, Saint-Saéns and others were 
played by Alma Schirmer and Elvin 
Schmitt. These young players are de- 
cidedly worth hearing. 

MARGARET ALDERSON. 





Turina’s new Concerto for lutes with 
orchestra will be performed by the 
Aguilar Lute Quartet with the Madrid 
Symphony under E. Fernandez Arbos 
next spring. Ernesto Hallfter is com- 
posing a Suite for lutes and orchestra 
for this organization. 


Nifia Pugh Smith Is 
New Program Annotator 
for Cincinnati Symphony 
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CINCINNATI, Dec. 5.—Nifia Pugh 
Smith, music critic of the Times-Star, 
has been engaged to write the program 
notes for the Cincinnati Symphony this 
season, in the absence of Dr. James G. 
Heller. 

Mrs. Smith, who began her series 
with the season’s opening, aims to pro- 
vide a new type of untechnical and in- 
teresting notes, which offer as few dif- 
ficulties as possible for the general 
reader. She believes that by this means 
the cause of musical appreciation can 
best be served. 





Euphonic Trio Plays at American 
Institute of Applied Music 


A chamber music recital was given 
by the Euphonic Trio at the American 
Institute of Applied Music on the eve- 
ning of Dec. 2. 

The trio is composed of Em Smith, 
violinist; Zelma Crosby, ’cellist; and 
Gladys Shailer, pianist. The program 
included the Beethoven Trio in E Flat, 
Op. 1, No. 1, and the Brahms Trio, Op. 
40, both played in interesting fashion. 
A large and appreciative audience was 
in attendance. 





Julia Peters Sings with Victor Concert 
Band at Westchester Centre 


WHITE PLAINs, N. Y., Dec. 5.—Julia 
Peters, soprano soloist with the Victor 
Concert Band, of which James Victor 
is conductor, sang to a large and ap- 
preciative audience in the Westchester 
County Centre here on the evening of 
Nov. 25. She was heard in the Inflam- 
matus from Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” 
singing brilliantly and responding to 
calls for encores. 

The band played several numbers and 
was heartily encored. 


Barbara Stoll Sings before Cedar 
Rapids Mu Phi Epsilon 


CEDAR Rapips, Dec. 5.—Barbara 
Stoll, soprano, gave a recital before the 
Mu Psi Chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon in 
the Sinelair Memorial Chapel in this 
city on the evening of Nov. 18. 

She gave an interesting program of 
Italian, French, German and English 
songs and the aria “Pace, Pace,” by 
Verdi, with Carl von Ezerman as ac- 
companist. Her singing evoked a 
warm response from the audience. 





Florence Stage Hailed as Soloist with 
Detroit Symphony in Columbus 


CotumBus, Dec. 5.—The appearance 
of Florence Stage, pianist, as soloist 
with the Detroit Symphony under 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, in the series spon- 
sored by the Symphony Club of Central 
Ohio on Dec. 1, marked a triumph for 
all concerned. Miss Stage made an in- 
stantaneous and most favorable im- 
pression in the Rachmaninoff C Minor 
Concerto. Her adagio playing was 
beautiful, and the performance of the 
allegro brilliantly musical. She had 
an ovation and was given a profusion 
of flowers. Mr. Gabrilowitsch gave a 
most generous program in his delight- 
fully sympathetic manner. The house 
was almost wholly sold out for the 
event. 





FOR SALEB—HARP—VIOLIN—BANJO 
Lyon & Healy harp—excellent condition. Enrico 
Robello violin—beautiful tone. Tenor banjo—prac- 
tically new. Call Hanover 2-4198. 
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For Large Orchestra: 





Copland, Aaron: Piano Con- 


RR: Score $10.00 
Copland, Aaron: First Sym- 
phony ..... Score $10.00 
Copland, Aaron: Dance Sym- 
phony ...... Score $10.00 
Gruenberg, Louis: Jazz Suite 
Score $10.00 
Hill, Edward B.: Lilacs 
Score $10.00 
Piston, Walter: Suite 
Score $10.00 
Sessions, Roger: Symphony’ 
Score $10.00 
Wagenaar, Bernard: Sinfoni- 
Me nce Score $10.00 
Whithorne, Emerson: Fata 
Morgana ....Score $10.00 


All materials are on hire. 


For Chamber Orchestra: 





Harris, Roy: Concerto for 
Piano, Clarinet and String 
Quartet ....Score $ 5.00 


Parts on hire. 


For String Quartet 





Gruenberg, L.: Four Diver- 
sions, small score.. $ 1.00 
parts $ 3.00 

Whithorne, Emerson: String 
Quartet, small score $ 1.00 


parts $ 4.00 


Opera 


Gruenberg, Louis: The Em- 
peror Jones, Vocal Score. 


For Piano Solo: 





Bauer, Marion: Piano Pieces 


$ 1.50 
Chavez, C.: Sonatina. $ 1.00 
Harris, Roy: Sonata.. $ 2.00 


For Two Pianos, 4 Hands: 





Copland, Aaron: Concerto for 
Piano and Orchestra $ 4.00 


In Preparation: 
Harris, Roy: Toccata. 
Whithorne, Emerson: Sym- 
phony. 
Harris, Roy: Quartet for 
Strings, Score and Parts. 
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manuscripts from American 
composers of serious works. 
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Fraser Gange, Baritone 


As the first of a series of public con- 
certs in the auditorium of the Juilliard 
School of Music, Fraser Gange, bari- 
tone, was heard on the afternoon of 
Nov. 25. 

Mr. Gange sang effectively, numbers 
from Schumann’s “Dichterliebe” and 
songs by Schubert, Weingartner and 
Strauss. There were also works in 
French, Italian and English. Ethel 
Cave-Cole was the accompanist. D. 


Joseph Szigeti, Violinist 


Joseph Szigeti’s recital, given before 
a large audience in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of Nov. 27, included sev- 
eral works dedicated to him by modern 
composers. Chief interest centred in 
the Sonata in G Minor for violin alone 
by the late Eugene Ysaye, which pro- 
vides opportunities for elaborate tech- 
nical exploits and was played with full 
tone and expressiveness by the artist. 
It is an eloquent and carefully fash- 
ioned, if not a highly original, work. 
Joseph Achron’s “Stempenyu” Suite, 
which uses folk material in a gratefully, 
melodic style, also came in for its meed 
of applause. 

The bulk of the program was made 
up of the classical works in which this 
violinist of high ideals and intimate style 
of performance excels. The Brahms 
Sonata in D Minor and the Schubert 
Sonatina in D Major were given beau- 
tifully poised and rather aloof per- 
formances, with Nikita de Magaloff as 
a skillful assisting artist. The final 
group included transcriptions by D. 
Grunes of the “Supplication” from 
Stravinsky’s “Firebird” and _ the 
Gavotte from Prokofieff’s “Classic” 
Symphony, and also a Suite of four 
numbers by Tansman. The audience 
was warmly appreciative. 


Shura Cherkassky, Pianist 


Shura Cherkassky, pianist, after an 
absence of three years in Europe, re- 
turned to Carnegie Hall on the after- 
noon of Nov. 28, presenting a difficult 
program. 

Mr. Cherkassky possesses an insight 
into his interpretations that is highly 
gratifying. He plays with a restrained 
fire and a charm of manner that are 
splendid. The program ranged from 
Rameau, Scarlatti and Beethoven in the 
first group, to César Franck, Chopin, 
Hofmann and Infante. Mr. Cherkas- 
sky’s playing of the Scarlatti C Major 
and C. Minor Sonatas in the first group 
was interesting and very colorful. His 
reading of the “Waldstein” Sonata of 
Beethoven had much vitality and a re- 
freshingly novel point of view. The 
second group included the lengthy Pre- 
lude, Chorale and Fugue of César 
Franck and the F Sharp Minor Ma- 
zurka and the Andante Spianato et 
Grande Polonaise Brillante of Chopin. 
The last group was composed, with the 
exception of the Liszt “Funerailles,” of 
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Fayer, Vienna 


Joseph Szigeti Drew a Large Audience for a 
Recital in Which He Played Several Works 
Dedicated to Him 


modern works by Hofmann, Debussy, 
de Falla and Infante. The audience 
was highly appreciative. + 2 


José Iturbi, Pianist 


A crowded hall, with several hun- 
dred people seated on the stage, was 
a feature of José Iturbi’s recital in 
Carnegie Hall on Sunday a*ternoon, 
Nov. 29. The Spanish pianist began 
his program with two sonatinas by 
Domenico Scarlatti, played with preci- 
sion and delicacy. Mozart’s Sonata in B 
Flat Major was given an admirable 
performance, marked by pellucid tone 
and clear-cut phrasing, the final alle- 
gretto grazioso being especially delight- 
ful. Mr. Iturbi’s forte lies in music of 
the classic period; in Beethoven’s So- 
nata in A Flat Major he was, on the 
whole, less happy, though his interpre- 
tation had earnestness and impressive 
sonority. 

The second half of the program in- 
cluded two premieres. Jean Wiéner’s 
“Sonatine Syncopée,” which exploits 
popular jazz rhythms and also borrows 
discreetly from Stravinsky, was played 
with tremendous élan and was warmly 
applauded. Even more enthusiastic 
was the reception for a set of four 
“Pochades Andalouses” by Manuel In- 
fante, rather conventional and obvious- 
ly pianistic. The recital concluded 
with two Debussy works, “Jardins sous 
la Pluie” and “Poissons d’Or,” which 
lost some of their color and poetry by 
the artist’s crisp way of playing them, 
and Liszt’s “Gnomenreigen” and Rhap- 
sody No. 12, both outstanding bits of 
virtuosity, which brought a demand for 
several encores. M. 


Elisabeth Schumann, Soprano 


For her second recital in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Nov. 29, Elisa- 
beth Schumann, soprano, gave songs by 
Bach and Mozart for her first group, 
then Schubert and Brahms, and closed 
with Mahler and Strauss. Carl Alwin 
was at the piano. 

Mme. Schumann again charmed her 
audience by her attractive personality 
and by her fine musical perception, 
which made her program a thing of 
delight from beginning to end. Seldom 
has Mozart’s “Das Veilchen” been so 
beautifully sung. Schubert’s rarely 





Fayer, Vienna 


Robert Goldsand, Heard for the First Time This 


Season in a Well-Contrasted Program in 


Carnegie Hall 


Maria Halama, Mezzo-Soprano 


Although she has been heard in Chi- 
cago and Boston, the recital given by 
Maria Halama in the Town Hall on 
the afternoon of Nov. 29 was her New 
York debut. 

Mme. Halama is primarily a singer, 
secondarily a vocalist. Czechoslovakian 
songs proved of particular interest and 
an American group by MacDowell, A. 
Walter Kramer, Homer and LaForge 
was strikingly presented. A French 
group and a final one of Slovak folk 
songs completed the program. 

Mme. Halama’s natural voice is one 
of much beauty, and this, combined with 
her unusual interpretative ability, made 
the recital an interesting one. Vaclav 
Divina was the accompanist. J. 


Hortense Monath, Pianist 


Hortense Monath, who featured new 
works at her first recital this season, 
again brought forth novelties at her 
second appearance in the Town Hall on 
the evening of Nov. 30. 

Five pieces by Ernst Krenek were 
the new numbers. They were given 
without pause and well played, but they 
did not seem of great inherent interest. 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 110, the Schu- 
mann “Scenes from Childhood” and 
pieces by Brahms, Toch, Prokofieff and 
Debussy completed the program, which 
was admirably presented and the varied 
styles of the works cleverly differen- 
tiated. 


Nathan Ensemble Concertante 


The Nathan Ensemble Concertante, 
consisting of Morris and Eva Nathan, 
violins; Morris Veder and Joseph Zallo, 
violas, and Abrasha Bass, ’cello, was 
heard in the Barbizon Plaza on the 
evening of Nov. 30, with Helen Rey- 
nolds, mezzo-soprano, as soloist. 

The ensemble’s numbers were a Vio- 
lin Concerto in G Major by Vivaldi ar- 
ranged by Mr. Nathan, who played the 
solo part; a Scherzo by Handel and a 
movement from a Haydn Quintet. The 
ensemble accompanied Miss Reynolds 
in what was announced as the first per- 
formance in this country of Johann 
Christoph Friedrich Bach’s “Die Amer- 
ikanerin,” also in numbers by Beetho- 
ven, Handel and Mercy Warren. 

Miss Reynolds disclosed a voice of 
excellent quality and a command of 
classical style which made her numbers 
effective. The playing of the ensemble 


Rebert Goldsand, Pianist 


Unquestionably outstanding among 
the younger —— of our day is Rob- 
ert Goldsand, who was heard at Car- 
negie Hall on the evening of Nov. 30. 
This Viennese artist has a technicai 
equipment which is dazzling and at the 
same time one grounded on very sub- 
stantial musicality. What he did with 
the Stradal version of the Concerto in 
D Minor of Vivaldi, erroneously cred- 
ited for years to Friedemann Bach, and 
Schumann’s “Kreisleriana” would alone 
be sufficient to win him our enthusiasm. 

Later he gave us the Ravel Sonatine, 
exquisitely tinted, Stravinsky’s Etude 
in F Sharp, a hair-raising digital feat. 
redemanded and played the second time 
even more gorgeously; a Scriabine Pre- 
lude for the left hand and some Chopin. 
all examples of a very distinguished 
pianism. His tone is liquid, his phras- 
ing just, his dynamics carefully gauged, 
all suffused with poetry. As he grows 
older he will have a wider emotional 
range. His admirers acclaimed him 
and at the close he gave many extras, 
among them Schubert’s “Marche Mili 
taire,” and a Prokofieff Toccata. A. 


Bartlett and Robertson 


Ethel Bartlett and Ray Robertson, 
whose admirable two-piano recitals 
have given much pleasure heretofore, 
made their first New York appearance 
of the season in the Town Hall on the 
evening of Dec. 1. 

The program was a much more 
varied one than those of the usual two- 
piano recital. Busoni’s transcription 
of a Duettino Concertante of Mozart 
proved delightful. This was followed 
by an arrangement by Anson of a So- 
nata in G Major by Bach and in turn 
by Saint-Saéns’s Variations on a 
Theme by Beethoven, all played with 
fine ensemble and equally good tone. 

The March and Pastorale from 
Arnold Bax’s “Moy Mell” proved to be 
atmospheric bits with considerable 
charm, and “Nigger Heaven” by Ar- 
thur Benjamin, dedicated to the per- 
formers, was amusing though not es- 
pecially profound. In the final group, 
Philipp’s arrangement of the Scherzo 
from “Midsummer Night’s Dream” was 
the best. The concert, throughout, was 
one of thoroughly musicianly playing. 


Susan Williams, Pianist 


Susan Williams included a number 
of unfamiliar pieces on the program of 
her recital in the Barbizon-Plaza on 
the evening of Dec. 1. 

Among these were  Converse’s 
“Shadows” and Walton O’Donnell’s 
“Before the Dawn,” Spanish transcrip- 
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tions by Nin, and Variations by Szy- 
manowski on a Polish folk-song. All 
these works proved agreeable and dis- 
tinectly worth while, bringing the artist 
much applause. 

Technical efficiency was admirably 
demonstrated in the Bach-Busoni Cha- 
conne and in numbers by Rachmaninoff, 
Debussy, Brahms, Beethoven, Couperin 
and others. Miss Williams’s playing 
reached high levels and was received 
with enthusiasm. J. 


Ruggiero Ricci, Violinist 


Ruggiero Ricci, youthful violinist, re- 
appeared after an absence of a year 
before a capacity audience in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of Dec. 1, with 
Carroll Hollister at the piano. 

After an unhappy start in the E 
Major Partita of Bach, Master Ricci 
got into his stride and played with 
luscious tone the Goldmark Concerto, a 
group of pieces by Beethoven, Schu- 
bert-Friedberg and Beethoven-Auer, 
and to close, the Saint-Saéns-Auer Ca- 
price. 

Discounting occasional faulty intona- 
tion in the Bach, only high praise can 
be given to the playing of this young 
artist. His tone was luscious and sen- 
suous, if such a term may be applied 
to anything from a player so young, 
and his interpretations were musicianly. 
The audience was highly enthusiastic 
over his playing of the Schubert Rondo, 
Op. 53, and the Saint-Saéns Caprice. 
There were numerous encores, and the 
audience crowded to the footlights to 
keep on demanding more. ? 


Mary Catherine Akins, Soprano 


Mary Catherine Akins, soprano, who 
has been heard with the New York 
Opera Comique and elsewhere, gave a 
recital in the Barbizon on the evening 
of Dec. 1, with Ethelyn Dryden at the 
piano. 

Miss Akins’s voice, which is a singu- 
larly pure soprano, was heard to ad- 
vantage in French, Italian and English 
groups, including the almost inevitable 
“Vissi d’Arte” from “Tosca.” It must 
be confessed that Miss Akins kept very 
much in the beaten track in selecting 
her program, but her vocalization and 
interpretation were invariably fine and 
her recital an interesting one. 


Musical Art Quartet 


The Musical Art Quartet, Sascha 
Jacobsen and Paul Bernard, violins; 
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Concerts in Manhattan 





Louis Persinger, Who Attracted a Large Audi- 
ence to Hear a Well-Chosen Violin Program 
in the Town Hall 





Louis Kaufman, viola, and Marie Ro- 
maet-Rosanof, ’cello, gave the first of 
the course of Chamber Music Concerts 
in the auditorium of the Juilliard School 
of Music on the afternoon of Dec. 2. 
The program consisted of Haydn’s 
Quartet in C Major, Op. 54, No. 2, and 
that by César Franck in D Major. Both 
works had musicianly interpretations, 
and the ensemble was at all times of a 
high order. J. 


Diaz Musicale 


The third Diaz Musicale at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria was given on the after- 
noon of Dec. 2, by Queena Mario, so- 
prano, and Marie von Essen, contralto 
of the Metropolitan, and Mr. Diaz, as- 
sisted by Frances Blaisdell, flute player, 
and Yeichi Nimura, dancer. 

Miss Mario sang with Mr. Diaz a 
duet from “L’Oracolo” and with Miss 
von Essen one from “Madame Butter- 
fly.” Wilfred Pelletier and Harvey 
Brown, pianists, David Freed, ’cellist, 
and Marta Terrazzi and Elizabeth 
Hathaway, dancers, were the assisting 
artists. 


Louis Persinger, Violinist 


Louis Persinger, violinist, gave much 
pleasure to a discriminating audience 
in a well-chosen program in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Dec. 2. 

Mr. Persinger’s program was an un- 
usual one. e played the Bach E Ma- 
jor Concerto, that in G Major by Mo- 
zart with Ysaye’s cadenzas, the beau- 
tiful Franck A Major Sonata, pieces by 
Samazeuilh and Loesser, and Paga- 
nini’s Fantasy on “Moses.” 

It is seldom that a recital so com- 
pletely satisfactory is heard in New 
York. Mr. Persinger’s technique may 
be taken for granted. His tone and his 
interpretations were always interest- 
ing and always of a very fine order. 
The Franck, particularly, was very 
beautiful in every way. Credit is due 
Hubert Giesen for his able assistance 
at the piano. H. 


Plaza Artistic Morning 


The soloists at the Plaza Artistic 
Morning on Dec. 3 included Efrem 
Zimbalist, violinist; Rosa Low, so- 
prano, and Nino Martini, tenor. 

Mr. Martini began the program 
with “Cancion del Fado” dedicated to 
him by R. Raniger, Caccini’s “Amarilli” 
and the aria of Nadir from “Pearl 
Fishers,” and was heard later in the 
aria from “Bohéme” and the subsequent 
duet, with Miss Low. 

Miss Low established a delightful at- 
mosphere with Szule’s “Clair de Lune” 
and Grovlez’s “Guitares et Mando- 


lines,” finishing the ge: with a dra- 
matic rendition of the “Louise” aria. 
Her second group of songs by Donaudy, 
Scarlatti, Besly and Marion Bauer, 
was equally fine. 

Mr. Zimbalist confined himself -to 
shorter pieces, the Pugnani-Kreisler 
Praeludium and Allegro, the G Major 
Romance of Beethoven and numbers by 
Paganini, Schubert-Achron, Hubay and 
TorAulin. His playing was, as al- 
ways, of superlative beauty. 

Accompanists were Ina F. Grange 
for Miss Low; Pietro Cimara for Mr. 
Martini and Theodore Saidenberg for 
Mr. Zimbalist. D. 


John McCormack, Tenor 


John McCormack revealed his fine in- 
terpretative art in the comparatively 
intimate surroundings of the Town 
Hall, in the endowment series, on the 
evening of Dec. 3. 

The Bach aria “Jesus Christus, Gottes 
Sohn” and Handel’s “Enjoy the Sweet 
Elysian Groves” showed an exemplary 
command of flowing vocal line. A Wolf 
group included “Der Genesene an die 

offnung,” “Ach, in Mai war’s,” “Herr, 
was trigt der Boden hier?”—the last 
a particularly fine example of mood 
creation—and “Beherzigung,” to which 
was added “Und willst du deinen Lieb- 
sten sterben sehen,” sung with much 
tenderness. 

A group of four Irish folk-song ar- 
rangements by Herbert Hughes was ex- 
quisitely sung. A long list of encores 
were added to this group. After sing- 
ing settings by Sir Hamilton Harty of 
poems by Whitman, Padraic Galen, 
Moira O’Neill and Cahir Healy, Mr. 
McCormack was compelled to give 
extra numbers until an attendant drew 
the curtains. 

Edwin Schneider was as usual a de- 
pendable accompanist. 


Biltmore Morning Musicale 


The first Friday Morning Musicale 
at the Biltmore was given on the morn- 
ing of Dec. 4. The artists were Eleanor 
La Mance, mezzo-soprano of the Metro- 
politan, Louis Graveure, tenor, and Lu- 
cienne Radisse, ’cellist. 

Miss Radisse won the favor of her 
audience in numbers by Lalo, Popper, 
Ravel and others, giving encores. Miss 
La Mance sang the aria from Tchai- 
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kovsky’s “Joan of Arc” and an encore. 
Mr. Graveure contributed arias from 
“Tosca” and “Sadko” as well as Eng- 
lish songs. All three artists received 
prolonged oe Willard Sektberg 
accompanied Miss Radisse and Miss La 
Mance, and Arthur Rosenstein, Mr. 
Graveure. J. 


Cornelius Van Vliet Trio 


As the second of the Chamber Music 
series of the People’s Symphony Con- 
certs, the Cornelius Van Vliet Trio ap- 
peared in the auditorium of the Wash- 
ington Irving High School on the even- 
ing of Dec. 4, 

The trio, which consists of Charles 
Lichter, violin; Cornelius Van Vliet, 
cello, and Jerome Rappaport, piano, 
played the Brahms Trio in C Minor, 
Op. 101; two shorter pieces by Casella 
and Juon, and gave the first public per- 
formance of a trio by Ulric Cole. 

Mr. Van Vliet’s organization dis- 
played high finish and played with un- 
usual unity. Miss Cole’s trio is inter- 
esting and well written. 


Irakli Orbeliani, Pianist 


Irakli Orbeliani, who has given sev- 
eral semi-public recitals this season, 
was heard in Steinway Hall on the 
evening of Dec. 4, in a program which 
brought forth many delightful features 
of his art. 

Mr. Orbeliani played works by 
Franck, Rachmaninoff, Ravel, Scriabine 
and Liszt. In the Franck Prélude, 
Chorale and Fugue, he disclosed a fine, 
sonorous tone. J. 


Don Cossack Choir 


Drawing their customary large au- 
dience, the Don Cossack Choir, Serge 
Jaroff, conductor, was heard in its only 
matinee concert of the season on Dec. 
5, in Carnegie Hall. 

The program was composed of eccle- 
siastical and secular pieces, sung with 
the magnificent tone and the fine polish 
which has always distinguished this or- 
ganization. 


Bruce Simonds, Pianist 


Bruce Simonds, pianist, chose a pro- 
gram of unusual interest for his recital 
in the Town Hall on the afternoon of 
Dec. 5. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for December 10, 1931 


Parade of Conductors Enlivens 


Orchestral Span in Philadelphia 


HILADELPHIA, Dec. 5.—In the 

present season’s vertiginous succes- 
sion of conductors for the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, the concerts for Nov. 20 and 
21 brought back Leopold Stokowski, 
the general musical director. This was 
one of the broadcast concerts in Mr. 
Stokowski’s demonstration of the evo- 
lution of music, the classic school be- 
ing represented by composers ranging 
from Gluck to Beethoven. In addition 
to an exquisite presentation of Gluck’s 
“Alceste” Overture, there were two 
symphonies, the Haydn No. 13, in G 
Major, and the Beethoven Fifth. Mo- 
zart received considerably less than his 
due as a great genius in a concerto for 
flute and harp, though this was a fine 
example of its class and was superbly 
played by Edna Phillips and William 
M. Kincaid. Mr. Stokowski has never 
given a more significant reading of 
the Beethoven C Minor. 

Fritz Reiner made his second ap- 


NEW MUSIC FROM EUROPE 
@ A UNIVERSAL EDITION publice- 


tion 
Schwanda, opera by Weinberger 





Score 
net, $8.0. 
Polka, piano solo net, 0.75 
Potpourri : net, 1.5 
This outstanding international success proved 
to be the most successful novelty produced at 
the Metropolitan in years. “The delightful melo- 
dies stand out in relief when played on the 
piano and fall graciously into the ear even with- 
out the luscious orchestration of Weinberger.” 


@ A BOTE & BOCK publication 
J. S. Bach, Sonatas and Partitas for solo violin 
Edited by Joachim and Moser, 2 bks., each, 
net, $1.50 
The standard edition, founded on the authen- 
tic test and reflecting at the same time, as far 
as notes and words permit, the rendering given 
“of this wonderful music by its best interpreter.” 
It contains a facsimile of a Bach MS., and an 
analytical preface in English by the collaborator, 
Moser. 


® A SCHOTT & SONS publication 
Mozart, W. A. (Rehberg) Six Sonatinas. 
net, $1.00 
It is inconceivable how these small sonatinas 
have lain forgotten for so long. They equal the 
well known sonatinas by Kuhlan and Clementi 
as educational material and surpass them by far 
for their artistic value. The pianistic world will 
have to thank Prof. Rehberg for having redis- 
covered these smal! masterpieces 


@ AF. E. C. LEUCKART publication 
Weigl, Bruno, Handbook of Organ Literature 
318 pp. Paper, $4.00; cloth, $5.00 net 
A complete, classified, graded guide through 
organ literature. In addition to original works 
and arrangements for organ solo, the contents 
include collections, complete editions, organ and 
various instruments, methods, books on the or- 
gan and organ building, etc. An indispensable, 
invaluable reference manual for all serious or- 
ganists. German text only 


@ 4 MAX ESCHIG publication 
Cools, D. Rapid Development of Modern Piano 

Technique net, $1.60 

“A novel work in every sense, and a unique, 
significant contribution to piano literature. Con- 
ventional and trite harmonic formulae are ruth- 
lessly brushed aside by the authoress. Careful 
study of the work will bring about remarkable 
independence of the fingers and hands. The 
book deserves widespread circulation.” W 
Hansen, Concordia College 
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pearance of the season on Nov. 27 and 
28, offering a very choice and unusual 
Wagnerian program, in which excerpts 
from “Tristan,” “Parsifal” and “Mei- 
stersinger” were given. There was 
unity in each group, and the numbers 
were partly of familiar detachable por- 
tions of the works and partly of some 
passages rarely heard except in the 
full music dramas. Two intermissions 
were allowed, for the first time in 
Philadelphia Orchestra concerts. The 
“Tristan” excerpts were the prelude to 
the third act, “Tristan’s Vision,” 
“Tristan’s Death” and “Isolde’s Death.” 
From “Parsifal’” were given the first 
act transformation music, the intro- 
duction to the second act and the Good 
Friday music and transformation mu- 
sic of the last act. “Meistersinger” 
was represented by the “Night Watch- 
man’s Call” (with a singer offstage) 
and the finale of the first act, the prel- 
ude to the second act, the “Dance of 
the Apprentices” and the finale of the 
last act. This diversified material Mr. 
Reiner presented with fine insight into 
the widely differing moods and in a 
way to fix his status as a very worth- 
while Wagnerian conductor. 


Hadley Leads Maduro Work 


The Pennsylvania Symphony Society 
under Henry Hadley was heard in the 
third concert of its series on Nov. 29, 
in Scottish Rite Hall. Dr. Hadley, fol- 
lowing his custom, introduced a work 
not hitherto heard locally, an atmos- 
pheric and originally orchestrated 
Scherzo Espagnole by the Cuban com- 
poser, Carlo Maduro, who was present 
and took several bows. Rosa Polnarioff, 
young violinist, was heard in the ex- 
igent Paganini Concerto in D Major, 
displaying ease and fluency. The Sym- 
phony was Schumann’s in B Flat. Bee- 
thoven’s “Egmont” Overture was also 
on the list. 

Felix Salmond opened the series of 
faculty artist recitals at the Curtis In- 
stitute in Casimir Hall on Nov. 30, 
playing three sonatas for ’cello and 
piano with Harry Kaufman, head of 
the department of accompanying at the 
Institute. W. R. MurPHy 








Novelties Produced by Berlin Opera Forces 











Scherl, Berlin 
Scene from Manfred Gurlitt’s “Soldaten,” as Produced at the Stadtische Oper, Charlottenburg, 
Berlin 
(Continued from page 6) The Civic Opera, on Nov. 13, 


The State Opera had taken great 
pains in the allotment of the roles. 
No better cast could well have been 
provided at the present time. Delia 
Reinhardt, who was Pfitzner’s choice 
for Helga, gave as lovely and appeal- 
ing a performance as she has yet done. 
Her interpretation had both poetry 
and inner conviction. Walter Gross- 
mann (Schorr’s successor) as Athana- 
sius, Fritz Soot in the dual role of 
Asmodi and his terrestrial counterpart 
(the Geheimrat), and Elsa Ruziczka 
were all excellent in their several ways. 
Otto Helgers, a routined and reliable 
singer, was obviously miscast as the 
Duke. 


Public Reception Reserved 


The opera’s reception by the dis- 
tinguished public present at the pre- 
miere was extremely reserved, and the 
small measure of enthusiasm expended 
at the close was directed more to 
Furtwaingler than to the work. Re- 
ports of the Munich production were 
largely similar. The enthusiasm there 
also seems to have been small. 


brought out Manfred Gurlitt’s “Solda- 
ten,” which was reviewed in this pub- 
lication at the time of its Bremen 
production during the Tonkiinstler 
Festival last May. The only novel ele- 
ment in this production was the deco- 
ration which was designed by Dr. 
Ebert’s former collaborator in Darm- 
stadt, Wilhelm Reinking, a young 
disciple of modernism, who is more in- 
terested in experimenting with linear 
suggestions than in creating an at- 
mosphere of romance or poetry. The 
rapidly shifting scenes in this work 
necessitated continuous activity on the 
part of the stage machinery. Reinking 
met this requirement by adopting a 
series of small sets on a sliding stage 
that ran back and forth like a shuttle. 

At the second performance, some of 
the crudities of the premiere were re- 
paired by reverting to the old-fash- 
ioned curtain, but there was still too 
much of the mechanical in the mount- 
ing to help one over the angularities of 
the music. , 

The opera was very coolly received. 
The second performance showed a 
half-empty house. 
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*Traviata.’ 


personal to herself. 
gypsy songs of Brahms. 


White and Charles Heuter. 





“Miss Anthony made an excellent impression, as evidenced by her audience’s 
cordial applause and a host of flowers. 

“Accompanied by Stuart Ross, she sang a series of arias spanning many historic 
ee and styles of music, early classics of Dr. Arne and of Handel in beautiful 

glish, as well as ‘Depuis le jour’ from ‘Louise’ and ‘Ah, fors’ e lui’ from 


“Miss Anthony’s success with so wide a range of sentiment and sheer vocalism 
owed something to a natural brightness bot 
A further witchery of swift-changing mood appeared in her 


“In conclusion she added lyrics by Mr. Ross and Messrs. Lazar Weiner, Howard 


of tone and manner that were 


New York Times, Nov. 14, 1931 











BLANCHE 


ANTHONY 


LYRIC-COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Acclaimed in New York Recital Nov. 13, 1931 








“ . . . Interpretive ability far be- 
yond the average and clear diction. 
With a musical perception, keen 
and quick and a pleasing personality, 
she easily won her large audience.” 

New York Sun, Nov. 14, 1931 








wee ee ae and attractive 


soprano was greeted by a large audi- 
ence ... She possesses a fine voice of 
great volume, a fine quality in the 
middle range, excellent diction and 
technique . . . She received great ap- 
plause.” 

New York Staats-Zeitung, Nov. 14, 1931 
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Italian Opera Troupe 
May Tour U. §. 


ONDON, Dec. 1—A _ touring 
Italian operatic organization 
known as the “Carro di Tespi 
Lirico,” which is sponsored by 
the Fascist Government, will visit 
London this season and is also 
contemplating performances in 
four cities of the United States 
next- spring. The group is said 
to include more than 400 persons 
among its soloists, chorus and 
ballet, and was originally organ- 
ized for the purpose of carrying 
opera to the smallest villages in 
Italy. Pietro Mascagni, it is re- 
ported, may conduct the singers 
on .the tour. 











PLAN ANNIVERSARY 
CONCERT 





Jeannette Vreeland to Sing in Krenek 
Work with Philharmonic 


In honor of the centenary of Goethe’s 
death, the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony will present Ernst Krenek’s 
suite of incidental music to the drama 
“Der Triumph der Empfindsamkeit,” 
with Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, as 
soloist, on Feb. 4, 5 and 6. This marks 
a reengagement for Miss Vreeland with 
this orchestra. Other February en- 
gagements for the artist already an- 
nounced include appearances in Wil- 
mington, Del., Bridgeport, Conn., and 
Warren, Pa. 

The soprano will be the soloist with 
the Harvard Glee Club in Symphony 
Hall, Boston, on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 
13. Directly prior to this engagement 
the artist sings in Fall River, Mass., 
on Dec. 11, and directly after in Hart- 
ford and Middletown, Conn. 

Bookings during the first half of 
December for Miss Vreeland included 
appearances in Buffalo, Dec. 7; Battle 
Creek, Mich., Dec. 8; Hollidaysburg, 
Pa., Fall River, Mass., and Hartford. 


Sittig Trio to Give New York Concert 


The Sittig Trio, composed of Mar- 
garet Sittig, violin; Edgar H. Sittig, 
cello, and Frederick V. Sittig, piano, 
will be heard in a concert in Steinway 
Hall on Friday afternoon, Dec. 18. 


ss. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for December 10, 1931 


Chicago Opera Patrons Applaud First 
Hearings of New Works and Artists 





(Continued from page 3) 


Two more novelties followed in the 
triple bill of Dec. 1, which included 
Leoni’s “L’Oracolo,” the choruses and 
ballet from “Prince Igor” and Puccini’s 
“Gianni Schicchi.” Neither of the two 
former works had previously been pre- 
sented by the Civic Opera forces. 

The combination offered a most en- 
tertaining evening. Vanni-Marcoux and 
Virgilio Lazzari were opposed in the 
leading roles of “L’Oracolo” and pro- 
vided a succession of thrills, particu- 
larly in the gruesome death scene. 
Antonio Cortis and Serafina Di Leo 
were the lovers, singing effectively the 
brief scene allotted them. Coe Glade 
made much of the role of Hua-Quee. 
The remainder of the cast consisted of 
Salvatore Baccaloni, Octave Dua, Lo- 
dovico Oliviero, Eugenio Sandrini, 
Antonio Nicolich and Giuseppe Cava- 
dore. Mr. Moranzoni conducted. The 
single stage set is one of the most 
beautiful in the company’s possession. 

To produce the “Prince Igor” excerpt 
was a happy idea. The choreography 
of Laurent Novikoff had an authentic 
flavor of the barbaric, and the excel- 
lently trained ballet brought it to sev- 
eral exciting climaxes. The orchestra 


was brilliant under Emil Cooper’s 
baton. 
Before the “Gianni Schicchi” per- 


formance, an introduction in English 
verse by Wallace Rice, elucidating the 
story, was recited before the curtain 
by Charles Hackett. The device had its 
merits, since the copyright laws pro- 
hibit the printing of the plot in the 
program, but on the whole, it seemed 
rather a lame apology for the system 
of giving such operas as this in a for- 
eign language. 

Vanni-Marcoux was also the title ex- 
ponent of this work, a role in which 
he managed to be constantly amusing, 
though at times tending too much to 
burlesque. Mary McCormic made a 
most attractive and handsomely gowned 
Lauretta. The single moment of sus- 
tained lyricism fell to her portion in 
the aria “O mio babbino caro,” which 
proved very grateful for the display 
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of a voice which is always delightful 
in quality and conforms admirably to 
the long legato phrases of this music. 
Charles Hackett was a handsome and 
vocally agreeable Rinuccio, and Laz- 
zari was, as always, the mirth-provok- 
ing comedian. The remainder of an 
efficient cast consisted of Mmes. Claes- 
sens, Votipka, Parke, Sharnova, and 
Messrs. Oliviero, Benoni, Ringling, 
Dua, Baccaloni, Sandrini, and Nicolich. 
Mr. Moranzoni conducted. 


“Hérodiade” Brilliantly Revived 


After an absence of five years from 
the repertoire, Massenet’s “Hérodiade”’ 
was mounted in truly spectacular fash- 
ion on Nov. 26. Though the settings 
were for the most part those of the 
earlier production, they appeared to 
advantage under the remarkable light- 
ing system of the new Civic Opera 
stage. The staging as a whole was in 
the requisite grandiose style. 

Mary McCormic made her first ap- 
pearance of the season as Salomé. Miss 
McCormic’s well known originality was 
again apparent in striking costumes 
and a most unusual wig. Her portrayal 
was well considered, with many touches 
of individuality. She was vocally hap- 
piest when the music lay in the upper 
reaches of her voice, where it boasts 
both brilliance and a very sympathetic 
quality. Her return was cordially wel- 
comed by the public. 

John Charles Thomas’s Herod was 
the object of popular acclaim, as well 
it should have been, for his beautiful 
singing of the many lyric episodes. 
René Maison made his season’s re- 
entry as John, perhaps as unsympa- 
thetic a tenor role as there is in all 
opera, but which nevertheless offered 
opportunity for some effective singing. 
Mr. Maison’s voice seems to have 
gained both in power and expressive- 
ness. Maria Olszewska was the Hero- 
dias, a role which nearly becomes an- 
other Ortrud in her hands. Vocally it 
does not call forth her best powers. 

Chase Baromeo sang superbly as the 
astrologer. Leola Turner, in the short 
and nameless role of a Babylonian girl, 
attracted immediate attention by her 
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De Gueldre 
Mary McCormic as Salomé in “Hérodiade” 


beautiful voice. Sergio Benoni, Theo- 
dore Ritch and Désiré Defrére com- 
pleted the cast. Emil Cooper con- 
ducted in a most vehement but theatri- 
cally effective manner. 

A magnificent performance of “Tris- 
tan and Isolde” was presented under 
the illuminating direction of Mr. Pollak 
on Nov. 17. Frida Leider is an Isolde 
who fulfills every demand, both vocal 
and histrionic. Paul Althouse sang 
Tristan for the first time, emerging 
with a most desirable record vocally. 
Future performances will doubtless 
find him more at ease in the dramatic 
requirements of the role. Mme. Olszew- 
ska, the Brangiine, has never been in 
better vocal condition, and sang the 
warning with memorable beauty of 
tone. Alexander Kipnis, too, surpassed 
himself as King Mark. Mr. Bockel- 
mann was an ideal Kurwenal, and Mr. 
Habich gave prominence to Melot. Oc- 
tave Dua’s shepherd was excellent. The 
sailor’s song was sung by Mr. Cavadore. 

“Traviata,” long one of the com- 
pany’s best-sellers, attracted the usual 
large audience on Nov. 28. Claudia 
Muzio was heard in one of her most 
popular and effective portrayals. Mr. 
Thomas sang the elder Germont’s mu- 
sic in his most ingratiating fashion, 
and Charles Hackett was cordially 
greeted on his first appearance of the 
season. Mr. Moranzoni conducted. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 
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St. Louis Acclaims the Masterful Art of 


SCIPIONE GUIDI 


CONCERTMASTER AND ASSISTANT CONDUCTOR OF THE 
ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Soloist with the Orchestra, Nov. 6-7, 1931 


“Scipione Guidi proved himself a virtuoso of first rank. 
His tone is one of enchanting, shimmering beauty, and 
his playing has that emotional appeal that is an inborn 
With fine authority 
and patrician style he gave a performance that won a 


gift, all too rare among musicians. 


great personal triumph.” 


Oscar Condon, St. Louis Times. 
Available for Concerts, Recitals and with his Quartette 


ARTHUR J. GAINES, Manager 


master ful.” 


327 Odeon Building, St. Louis, Missouri 


6666666660600 


“Mr. Guidi played with the skill, feeling, and technique 
of the artist that he is. 
tone is of that sweet singing variety which all violinists 
attempt to achieve. His technique is nothing short of 
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Hume B. Duval, St. Louis Globe-Democrat. ‘ 
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He phrases beautifully and his 
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Chamber Music Scores by Sowerby and 
Franees Terry 


The 1931 issues of the Society for 
the Publication of American Music are 
a Quintet for flute, oboe, clarinet, horn 
and bassoon by Leo Sowerby and a Son- 
ata for violin and piano by Frances 
Terry, Op. 15. 

Mr. Sowerby’s work, issued in score 
and parts, is one of the most excellent 
compositions for this combination we 
know. Its three melodious movements 
are brief, concisely conceived, strongly 
rhythmic and superbly set for the in- 
struments. Not only will they appeal 
to woodwind ensembles, but they are 
to be examined with care by our mu- 
sic supervisors for use by woodwind 
groups in our high schools. 

Terry sonata is a frankly con- 
servative work, written with unusual 
competence, exhibiting a strong com- 
mand of form. Its themes are worthy 
ones and their harmonization is always 
appropriate. Unlike many sonatas for 
these instruments, the violin part is a 
comprehensive one that displays the 
character of the instrument. 

The works have been published for 
the society as, in other years, by G. 
Schirmer, Inc., in beautiful editions. 


Eliet B. Wheaton Makes Impressive Bach 
Orchestral Transcription 


In these days of Bach orchestral 
transcriptions, one of the most striking 
and finely carried out is Eliot B. Whea- 
ton’s version of the Fugue in C Minor 
in Six Voices from “Das Musikalische 
Opfer” (New York: Edwin F. Kalmus), 
that set of pieces which Bach composed 
and dedicated to Frederick the Great, 
after his visit to the monarch at Pots- 
dam in 1747. 

_ This stupendous fugue, on the whole 
little known by musicians, has in all 
robability impressed others before Mr. 
Wheaton as requiring orchestral garb. 
But to this young American musician 
of thirty-one belongs the distinction of 
having made an exhaustive study of it 
and giving it to us in so impressive a 
form. 

Mr. Wheaton studied composition at 
the David Mannes Music School with 
Rosario Scalero, now head of that de- 
partment at the Curtis Institute. Maes- 
tro Scalero’s influence, a most impor- 
tant one for him, is seen in the way 
Mr. Wheaton has set about his task. 
He has scored this Bach music with 
an unusual sense for its proper and 
natural orchestral dress, bringing into 
play nothing that seems contrary to its 
spirit. He builds his climaxes in superb 
fashion, adding his instruments with a 
eareful hand, and makes the gigantic 
fugue live for us as it could not in its 
original form. 

he orchestral score is prefaced with 
a 12-page essay on the work, which is 
in itself an achievement in musicology 
of which Mr. Wheaton may be very 
proud and for which we are very grate- 
ful. It should be read by all Bach-lov- 
ers. May we suggest that it be pub- 
lished separately as a brochure for 
those to read who would not know the 
orchestral score? 

The instrumental apparatus for 
which Mr. Wheaton has set the fugue 
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is a large one: Three flutes and piccolo, 
three oboes and English horn, three 
clarinets and bass clarinet, three bas- 
soons and contrabassoon, eight horns, 
four trumpets, three trombones and 
bass tuba, tympani and strings. 
American orchestral composition has, 
indeed, made strides when one of our 
younger musicians can put to his credit 
so worthy a Beek transcription as Mr. 
Wheaton has. His devotion to the mas- 
ter of masters is shown in the follow- 
ing sentence from a letter, written by 
him to the present reviewer: ‘Bach has 
been the unique master for me since 
boyhood, and to his inexhaustible music 





Sterling 
Eliot B. Wheaton, Whose Orchestral Version of 
The Great Fugue in Bach’s “Musikalische Opfer” 
Has Been Published 


I have returned untiringly, whether to 
enlarge my acquaintance with his vast 
output or to absorb more fully what I 
already knew.” It is that spirit that 
has played a large part in his accom- 
plishing his achievement so notably. 


Two Sets of Delightful Songs by 
Kathleen Lockhart Manning _ 


Women composers are presented con- 
spicuously in the new issues of G. 
Schirmer, Inc., showing a distinctly 
worth while activity in the field of 


song. 

Kathleen Lockhart Manning has two 
groups of compositions for voice and 
piano, one set of “Five Fragments,” 
published under one cover, charming, 
modernistic songs for medium voice, 
entitled “Streets,” “Image,” “Miss 
Wing-Fu,” “Silhouette,” and “Voyage.” 
These are all brief, cleverly written and 
in spite of their modernity, give the 
singer a very definite chance to show 
what he or she can do. 

The other set is called “Chinese Im- 
pressions,” published singly, consisting 
of five songs, of which “Pagoda Bells” 
is for high or medium voice and the 
other four, “Incense,” ‘“Chinoise,” 
“Nang-Ping,” and “Hop-Li, the Rick- 
shaw Man,” for medium voice. These 
are all cast in Chinese vein, employing 
a Chinese theme in the first and simu- 
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lating Chinese music in the others. 
Done with a very deft touch, they have 
melodic variety and great charm, and 
should prove ideal recital material for 
the better class singer. 


Nostalgic Russian Song Reveals Nina 
Koshetz as Composer 


Nina Koshetz, better known as a 
singer than as a com r, has a strik- 
ing song in “The Bells of Home,” pub- 
lished with English, French and Rus- 
sian words. e Russian and French 
poems are her own, the English version 
an excellent one by Carl Engel. 

This composition is a broad largo, 
built up on a recurring bell motif, 
worked. out in symphonic style in the 
piano part. It builds to a terrific 
climax, which sounds the despair and 
nostalgia of the Russian people living 





Kathleen Lockhart Manning, Represented in 
New Issues by Two Sets of Songs 


in foreign lands. A note on the song 
states that it was composed twenty 
years ago in Russia and revised last 
year in Paris. Our compliments to 
Mme. Koshetz for her imaginative abil- 
ity. There are few concert singers 
capable of so fine a creative effort. 


Meta Schumann_ Writes Brilliant Songs 


Meta Schumann is represented by 
two delightful songs, “Message of the 
Spring,” for high voice, and “After,” 
for medium or high voice. Miss Schu- 
mann adheres to a strictly melodic, ro- 
mantic idiom and writes brilliantly, as 
in the past, for the voice, being an ex- 
pert in that field. Both songs should 
find an immediate response. 


Sidney Homer Writes Attractive Piano 
Pieces for Children 


The noted song composer, Sidney 
Homer, is revealed as a composer of 
attractive piano music for children in 
his set of fifteen short pieces entitled 
“Vacation Days,” published under one 
cover. These pieces are dedicated to 
his grandchildren and include such 
titles as “Coasting,” “Fun,” “Singing 
Fingers,” “A Sad Story,” “Thinking,” 
“Bells” and “Good-Night.” The indi- 
viduality of Mr. Homer’s gifts is 
markedly shown, even in these simple 
pieces. They are also issued by G 
Schirmer, Inc. A 


New Arrangements of Songs by Strauss 
and Rachmaninoff 


Two interesting arrangements for 
women’s voices by A. Walter Kramer 
are Rachmaninoff’s “To the Children” 
and Strauss’s “Tomorrow” (New York: 
M. Witmark & Sons). The former is 
cleverly done for four parts alternat- 
ing with three, the first sopranos main- 
taining the melody against a humming 
background. It is an atmospheric 
piece of work and well within the scope 
of most choral bodies. 
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“Mouve Frame: 
Poulenc, Rondo (in E Fiat) Hun- 
mel, de la Gitama by 
Halffter, by L. Albentz. Four 


other violinists of distimction. are 
all well done. Isswed by Carl Fischer. 
Inc., in beautiful editions. 

Jené6 Hubay is respomsible for 2 
brilliant and very taxing concert piece 
entitled “Ungarische ” for 
violin and orchestra, isswed the Uni- 
versal Edition in a version with piame 
accompaniment. It is based om the 
paraphrase Liszt made for violim and 
piano of his song “Die drei Zigeumer’ 
for the great Remenyi. Hubay has iv- 
scribed his concert version of it to Jo- 
seph Szigeti. (Associated Music Pub- 
lishers. ) 


For “Cello and Piano 


Serenade from “Hassan” by Fred- 
erick Delius. 
Fenby. A charmingly made transcrip- 
tion of a charming bit of imcidental 
music for Fiecker’s famtastic play. 
Published by the Universal BEidition, 
Vienna. 





e—— New Music Recerwed-—— # 


For Mixed Voices (Secalzr) 
“Baa, Baa, Black ." “The Mam «i Wil- 
i Daren 


m .” By John C. Holliday. “The 
of Maytime.”’ , 


ters.” ; 
Armstrong Gibbs. (Curwen.) 


(Sacred ) 
“A Prayer.” By Reginald Refirram. “O Gind- 
some Light.” By Agnes K. Mclaen. (Birchard 


For Soprano, Aho and Bass 
“Love Song.” By Frank G. Cacfizam Br- 


chard.) 
For Unison Voices 


“The Townsman.” By Joim C. Holi 
(Birchard.) 


For Male Voices 

To Carmena.” By H. Lane 
by G Pitcher. (Bircheré.) “O Men fem 
“She's Pooling ‘Thee By Prank Cobh. 
“She's Fi ” By Frenk Cobb. “Border 
Ballad.” By Healey Willen. (Cari Pi 

For Boys’ Glee Clab 

“Water Boy.” o Werk Som Tie 

Poplar Tree.” Piretes of Penserce 


From : 
By Sullivan. Arranged by Gledys Pitcher Br 
chard.) 


For Women's Veices (Three Part) 


By Sullivan. by Gladys Pitcher. “Far 
Away Isles.” , 4 . “Kye Sang of 
Saint Bride.” . Cheha. “Ping oi 
Our Pathers.” “Bach Wind.” 


By Lewis H en A Loewen” By 
. Horton. “ i ¥ Y 
Elizabeth Harbison Devt (Borcher “The 
Hills of Home.” ~~ See 5. Arrerge? 
G. Ackley Brower. (Cari ) 


(Two-Part) 


“Peace to Those Who Believe” By Lowel 
Patton. (Carl Fischer.) 
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Ormandy Chosen to Lead Minneapolis - 
Symphony for Remainder of Season 





Hungarian Conductor, Tak- 
ing Place of Verbrugghen 
When Latter Becomes III, 
Is Warmly Welcomed in 
First Concerts — Soloists 
Include Elisabeth Schu- 
mann and Harold Bauer— 
Galli-Curci and Tibbett 
Hailed in Recitals 


Muwn~mapouis, Dec. 5.—Mrs. Carlyle 
Seett, manager of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, has announced 
the engagement of Eugene Ormandy as 
permanent conductor of the orchestra 
fer this season. Mr. Ormandy was 
brought to Mimneapolis several weeks 
age to serve as a temporary substitute 
fer Henri Verbrugghen, when the lat- 
ter became ill. He was invited to re- 
maim at the pest throughout the year 
by the Minneapolis Orchestral Associ- 
ation when it became apparent that Mr. 
Verbrugghen would ‘be unable to re- 
turm this season. The season extends 
threugh April and ineludes a tour of 
thirty-eight cities during January and 
February and a Southwestern tour in 
the spring. 

The second Symphony program, on 
Nov. 6, was led by the able assistant 
conductor, Paul Lemay. The concert 
progressed very smoothly and satisfac- 
texily. The program included the first 
leeal performance of Haydn’s Sym- 
phomy im D Major (B. & H. No. 5), 
Strauss’s “Heldenleben” and Mendels- 
sohm’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream’”’ 
Overture. 

When it was rumored that Mr. Ver- 
brugghen probably would be unable to 
conduct again for some little time, Mrs. 
Seett solved the problem by engaging 
Mr. Ormandy as guest conductor for 
the orchestra, and he arrived from New 
York im time to rehearse the third Sym- 
phemy program. He has now led four 
comeerts of the orchestra, being taken 
at emee to the collective heart of his 
audiences and that of the orchestra. The 
mew leader has orchestral technique at 
the tips ef his fingers, conducts with 
exceptional verve and grace, and has 
given interpretations both authoritative 
and temperamental. 


Elisabeth Schumann Is Soloist 


Im the third Friday evening concert, 
m Nov. 13, the program included the 
“Egmont” Overture by Beethoven; the 
Polka amd Fugue from “Schwanda the 
Bagpiper,” by Weinberger, this music 
thus beimg heard here for the first time, 
amd the Tchaikovsky Fourth Symphony. 
The soloist was Elisabeth Schumann, 
Viemmese soprano, who sang the aria 
“L’amerd, sard costante” from Mozart’s 
‘Tl Re Pastore” and “Morgen” and 
‘Stanmdehen” by Strauss. 





| 





Eugene Ormandy, Who Will Conduct the 
Minneapolis Symphony This Season During the 
Absence of Henri Verbrugghen 


That the success of the singer was 
exceptional may be judged from the 
fact that a German lieder recital by 
Mme. Schumann was arranged by Mrs. 
Seott and given on the night following 
her debut before the students and fac- 
ulty of the University music depart- 
ment, the orchestra membership and di- 
rectors and other invited guests. Mme. 
Schumann sang a delightful program of 
Schubert, Schumann and Strauss with 
her husband, Carl Alwin, as an expert 
accompanist. 


Bauer Plays with Orchestra 


In the fourth Friday concert of the 
orchestra, on Nov. 20, Mr. Ormandy 
presented an all-Brahms program in 
very artistic and impressive manner. lt 
was made up of the “Academic Festi- 
val” Overture and the Fourth Sym- 
phony. Harold Bauer was a superla- 
tively satisfying soloist in the Concerto 
in B Flat, interpreted with admirable 
clarity and depth of understanding. 

Since the affiliation of the Minneapo- 
lis Symphony with the University of 
Minnesota was accomplished a year ago, 
there has not been such an immense 
aggregation of listeners for any popu- 
lar concert given at the Northrop Me- 
morial as for those conducted by Mr. 
Ormandy on Sundays, Nov. 15 and 22, 
both without soloist. 

In the first, the program was divided 
between works by Dvorak and Wagner, 
the compositions played being the “Car- 
naval” Overture and “New World” Sym- 
phony, “The Flying Dutchman” Over- 
ture, “The Ride of the Valkyries” and 
the “Meistersinger” Prelude. In the 


second the program was all-Tchaikov- 


sky, including the “Symphonie Pathé- 
tique,” “Marche Slave,” “Nut Cracker” 
Suite, and “1812” Overture. 

The ovations with which Mr. Or- 














mandy was greeted on these occasions 
almost outrivaled those tendered him at 
the Friday night concerts. 


Notables Heard in Concerts 


Amelita Galli-Curei recently sang at 
the Minneapolis Auditorium to some 
4,000 people. She was greeted most en- 
thusiastically, as was her accompanist 
and solo pianist, Homer Samuels, 

Lawrence Tibbett was greeted by 
nearly 5,000 enthusiastic auditors at 
the opening concert of the University 
Concert Course. He had almost to 
double the number of compositions on 
the program. VICTOR NILSSON. 


GANZ HEARD WITH 
LINCOLN FORCES 


Leads Orchestra as Guest 
and Is Soloist—Con- 
certs Given 


LINCOLN, Dec. 5.—The first concert 
of the sixth season of the Lincoln Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Rudolph Seidl,. con- 
ductor, was given at the University 
Coliseum on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 
22, with Rudolph Ganz as soloist and 
guest conductor. Mr. Ganz played the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto with much suc- 
cess. His appearance was managed 
loeally by Mrs. Walter Gardner. 

The orehestra is this year being sup- 
ported by subscription, in addition to 
the seat sale. Carl-Frederick Steckel- 
berg is eoncertmaster. Four concerts 
are planned. 

The high school music department, 
under the sponsorship of the board of 
education, has inaugurated the twelfth 
season of free Sunday vesper concerts. 
These concerts give opportunity for the 
display of unusual talent found in the 
schools, school organizations being as- 
sisted by local soloists. 





Civic Concert Series Opened 


The Civie Concert Association, Wil- 
lard Kimball, manager, has given two 
concerts in the St. Paul Church Audi- 
torium before good-sized crowds. Flor- 
ence Austral was the first artist heard, 
and Joseph Szigeti the second. John 
Charles Thomas and Mischa Levitzki 
will conclude the series. 

Lincoln will be host to the Nebraska 
high school music contest, to be held on 
May 6 and 7. This event will bring 
several thousand school people to the 
city. 

Christmas carol singing was begun 
in Lincoln on a recent Monday when a 
parade sponsored by the merchants of 
the city was attended by all the chil- 
dren of the city schools. Carol singing 
on the streets was broadcast to main 
centres of the city by loudspeakers in- 
stalled on prominent buildings. A caril- 
lon concert was played from the First 
Plymouth Church tower by Wilbur 
Chenoweth. 


HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA 





Swastika Quartet Making Tour 


The Swastika Quartet, composed of 
Gama Gilbert and Benjamin Sharlip, 
violins; Max Aronoff, viola; Orlando 
Cole, ’cello, is making a tour which in- 
cludes two concerts in Boston, and ap- 
pearances in New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Portland, Me., Exeter, N. H., 
and Moorestown, N. J. 


INDIANAPOLIS HAS 
VARIED CONCERTS 


Austral and Rachmaninoff 
Heard — Mme. Schumann 
Assists Chorus 


INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 5.—An audience 
filling Caleb Mills Hall greeted Filor- 
ence Austral, soprano; John Amadio, 
flautist, and their accompanist, Nils 
Nelson, on Tuesday night, Nov. 24, 
when the Civic Music Association pre- 
sented the first concert of this season. 
Both artists were warmly welcomed. 

The Indianapolis Mannerchor opened 
its season on Monday night, Nov. 23, 
when the male chorus, Karl Reckzeh, 
conductor, and the assisting artist, 
Elisabeth Schumann, gave a program 
before a large audience at the Academy 
of Music. The chorus sang in its usual 
good style, a cappella. Mme. Schu- 
mann sang groups of Schubert, Schu- 
mann and Richard Strauss lieder, with 
Dr. Carl Alwin at the piano. Applause 
was generous throughout the program. 





Quartet Gives Concert 


The Marianne Kneisel String Quartet 
appeared before the Matinee Musicale 
on Friday afternoon, Nov. 20, in the 
south gallery of the Herron Art In- 
stitute. An interesting program in- 
cluding quartets by Schumann and 
Haydn and two modern works, “La 
Oracion del Torrero” by Turina and 
“Indian Sketches” by Charles Griffes, 
was well played and much enjoyed. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff was heard by 
many admirers on Sunday afternoon, 
Nov. 22, when Nancy Mattens pre- 
sented him in a recital program at 
English’s Opera House. The capacity 
house heard Mr. Rachmaninoff in a 
program of Grieg, Chopin and Brahms, 
in addition to some of his own com- 
positions. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 


Josef Hofmann will make another 
tour of the United States and Canada, 
commencing Jan. 1, 1933. 
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Biographies by Composer’s 
Daughter and Basch 
Take Opposite Stand on 
Question of Insanity — 
Careers of Koussevitzky, 
Herbert and Gershwin 
Discussed 


AN extraordinary portrait of the 
great musician, the composer, the 
human being, the friend, the lover, the 
devoted father and husband is “Robert 
Schumann, a Life Picture of My 
Father”—all the more extraordinary 
because painted by the youngest of his 
children, who never really knew him, 
as she was barely three years old at 
the time of his death. ; 

Eugenie Schumann approaches with 
filial devotion her delicate task of as- 
sembling reminiscences from family 
documents, letters, diaries and anec- 
dotes. 

It is a masterly work of biography, 
going into minute details of his home 
environment, his childhood, his musi- 
cal development from his early youth, 
during which the author’s first refer- 
ence to “Doppelganger” nature occurs 
—a reference which like a red thread 
winds its way throughout the entire 
book, until on the last pages, it proves 
conclusively the author’s contention 
that the “illness” of her father was not 
insanity, but exhaustion from over- 
work. 

Perhaps the most gripping passages 
are those in which she describes the 
courtship of her father and the first 
years of his marriage to Clara, punctu- 
ated by the memorable pages of the 
diary which they kept together from 
1841-44. Significant is the beautiful 
letter written in 1838 in which the most 
poetic picture of their married bliss 
was foreshadowed when he wrote, “I 
want you to love in me the Bach as I 
shall love in you the Bellini—we shall 
play duets together—and in the twi- 
light I shall improvise for you while 
your voice softly accompanies me.” 

But her main preoccupation—the red 
thread—seems to be the establishment 
of the proof that her father was not 
insane. She disproves by Wasielewski 
in many instances, rectifies his quota- 
tions and interpretations, such as the 
“persistence of his spirit counteract- 
ing physical ailments.’ 

And finally, comes the tenderly and 
lovingly treated last chapter, the great 
composer’s strength ebbing away—his 
last illness, as diagnosed by Dr. Richarz, 
ascribing “this peculiar form of paraly- 
sis to overexertion.” Koehler and 
Amelang issue this valuable volume in 
German. L. W. 


Basch’s Life of Schumann 


A sympathetic biography of the 
same musician is made available to 
English readers in the recent transla- 
tion from the French by Catherine Ali- 
son Phillips of Victor Basch’s “Schu- 
mann, a Life of Suffering” (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf). M. Basch, 
Professor of Aesthetics at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, writes with the deli- 
cacy and precision of a true French- 
man. 

Schumann’s life was not wholly one 
of suffering, despite the agony of the 
closing years. M. Basch gives a de- 
lightful account of the ardors and long 
frustration of the musician’s courtship 
of Clara Wieck. 

He frequently gives suggestive keys 
to the art of Schumann, linking his 
genius with the extreme sensibility 
which marked the artist. This the 
author attributes to a heredity in which 
a slight trace of madness appeared. The 
lack of technical knowledge in Schu- 
mann’s scoring for orchestra, so often 
commented on by critics, is explained 
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in the parental opposition which denied 
him for so long the benefits of a tra- 
ditional theoretical training. 

Certain to rouse controversy is the 
treatment of the much-disputed rela- 
tions of Clara Schumann and Brahms. 
The author makes his conclusions on 
this point with evident caution, but 
generously attributes to Clara a 
woman’s natural desire for a sympa- 
thetic friend’s advice and presence on 
which to lean during the difficult 
period of her husband’s madness and 
death. M. 


An Epoch and a Conductor 


“Sergei Koussevitzky and His Epoch” 
—the title is misleading. The epoch is 
not exclusively Mr. Koussevitzky’s—in 
fact, it was the epoch which shaped his 





Serge Koussevitzky, Boston Symphony Con- 
ductor, Who Is the Subject of a New Biography 
by Arthur Lourié 


career, not the opposite. Arthur Lourié, 
the distinguished composer, was bidden 
to write this work on the occasion of the 
Boston Symphony’s fiftieth anniversary, 
and the conductor’s twenty-fifth before 
the public. Boston plays a small part 
in the book, but then, Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
tenure there has not been long, impor- 
tant as it is. 

Mr. Lourié realizes the schism in his 
title subconsciously, for in the choice 
between his hero and the epoch, he is 
often tempted to neglect the former and 
stray into the profounder implications 
of the latter, returning by an effort. 
As a result, he hardly does justice to 
either. 

The reason for this is not hard to 
find. Mr. Lourié points it out himself 
in the chapter on Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
marriage. 

“In Koussevitzky’s biography there 
are no tragic shades. Nothing that 
suggests misfortune.” From the mo- 
ment that the virtuoso bass player 
met Natalya Ushkova, his life was des- 
tined to fall in pleasant lines. She 
made his career as a conductor, his 
publishing house possible — “Without 
exaggeration, it may almost be said that 
Natalya Konstantinovna was her hus- 
band’s providence.” 

There is sometimes a veil over this 
book, flung there by the cloudy style, 
which one cannot believe is the fault of 
the translator, S. W. Pring. Alfred A. 
Knopf is the publisher. 


A Pair of Tunesters 


Two more different books could not 
be imagined than those which deal, re- 
spectively, with the careers of two 
American composers, Victor Herbert 
and George Gershwin. The similarity 
in those two careers, is of course, the 
fact that both are best known. (in spite 
of themselves) for their compositions in 





the lighter realm. Herbert descended 
to the common meeting ground; Gersh- 
win reached up to it and is ing to 
climb still higher into the field that 
Herbert y deserted. 

Isaac Goldberg treats the ambitious 
George almost with reverence, certainly 
with an analysis which seems a little 
too deep for the subject. Joseph Kaye, 
on the other hand, is forever emphasiz- 
ing the human frailties of the genial 
“Bohemian of Broadway.” 

Gershwin’s career points to the fu- 
ture, and so cannot be estimated with 
= perspective, as Mr. Goldberg ad- 
mits. 


Consequently, the “excellent go-get- 
ter” of another day lives again for us, 
no matter how crude the presentation; 
while Gershwin (no less “goer” and 
“getter,” although Mr. Goldberg does 
not stress the fact in so many words) 
seems a lay figure, slightly ridiculous 
and uncomfortable in literary garb. 

The Herbert volume is published by 
G. Howard Watt; the Gershwin by 
Simon and Schuster. Q. 


Second Volume of Gatti’s “Verdi” 


Vol. II of Carlo Gatti’s exhaustive life 
of Giuseppe Verdi comes to us from 
Edizioni “Alpes” in Milan. Like the 
first volume, reviewed in the April 25 
issue of this journal, it is a fascinating 
and interesting one, giving us a true 
picture of the life and work of the pro- 
lifie composer. It runs from 1859 to 
the composer’s death. Like the other 
volume, it contains photographs, fac- 
simile letters and other interesting il- 
lustrations. A. 


Completing a Dictionary of Chamber 
Music 


The recent publication of the fourth 
and final volume of Dr. Wilhelm Alt- 
mann’s series of “Handbooks for String 
Quartet Players” (Berlin: Max Hesse) 
places at the disposal of the musician a 
unique and highly valuable work. Dr. 
Altmann, who was for many years head 
of the music division of the Royal Li- 
brary in Berlin, has now completed the 
colossal task of going through the en- 
tire chamber music literature of all 
countries and recording his impres- 
sions of every number with marked 
impartiality. 

During the past few years the first 
three volumes of the series have ap- 
peared at intervals. The first two con- 
tain reviews of all string quartets that 
had been published down to the year 
1929. Volume III is devoted to string 
trios, quintets, sextets and octets. 

Volume IV contains a careful discus- 
sion of chamber works composed for 
various combinations of wind and 
stringed instruments. This includes 
different groupings under the head of 
trios, quartets, etc., a feature which 
makes the handbook invaluable for 
schools. 

The author shows a generous appre- 
ciation of works by younger composers, 
as well as the classics. umerous mus- 
ical excerpts add to the interest of the 
books, which are laudably free from 
typographical errors and are provided 
with indices that enable the reader to 
find any composition or composer 
quickly. K. 


Songs of the Old Days 


In the avalanche of books recently 
put forth, on the songs of yesteryear, 
few are as complete or as well put to- 
gether as “Famous Songs and Their 
Stories” by James J. Geller (New York: 
The Macaulay Company). 

Mr. Geller’s selection has been care- 
fully made. The songs and their stories 
are grouped into five sections headed 
“The Sacred Seventies,” “The Elegant 
Eighties,” “The ‘KY Nineties” 
(the largest section), “The Turn of the 


Century” and one song under the head- 
ing “Before Jazz.” 

nterest in the book is in direct ratio 
to your memory. H. 


Charming Collections for Children 


Charming and original, in both con- 
ception and makeup, are four children’s 
books of which Elizabeth L. Gallagher, 
a versatile musician and poet, is au- 
thor and publisher. “Music Rhymes” 
teaches the essentials of musical nota- 
tion by means of clever rhymes, and 
the “Musical Nonsense Primer” devel- 
ops the ideas further, with delightful 
verses containing considerable sugar- 
coated musical lore. Both works are 
amusingly illustrated by Dic Loscalzo. 

Two song collections prepared by 
Miss Gallagher in collaboration with 
Carlo Peroni, “A Hundred Favorite 
Songs” and “Hymns and Carols,” con- 
tain the first staves of each work, sim- 
ply. harmonized in a way to delight the 
average child. B. W. 


REVIEWS IN BRIEF 














“SCHUMANN’S SONGS,” Vols. I and II, trans- 
lated by A. H. Fox Strangways and Steuart 
Wilson. A _ delicate task, well performed. 
The English still believe that their language 
should be used. Indebtedness to other trans- 
lators acknowledged. No fee but credit asked 
for concert performances of English versions. 
“ the well known songs are e. Oxford 

ess. 


“STRICT AND FREE COUNTERPOINT,” by 
Arthur Olaf Andersen. For advanced harmony 
students, whose groundwork in the subject 
should be a —_ The Aapetens, Son. 
servatory go as c a cult 
subject, veqnening from his “Lessons in 
ase.” Cc ‘Spirchard & Co. 

“ACCOMPANIED VOCAL WRITING.” Six 
Lectures by C. H. Kitson. For students who 
desire to write extended works for chorus, solos 
and orchestra. Examples and exercises are 
plentiful. Oxford Press. 

“THE KETTLE DRUMS,” for composers, con- 
ductors and drummers, by Percival R. Kirby 
of the University of the Witwatersrand, Johan- 
nesburg. An “attempt to put the kettle-drum- 
mer’s house in order,”” with discussions of his- 
tory, tradition and technique. Illustrated. Ox- 
ford Press. 

“A BOOK OF DESCANTS,” second edition, for 
organ, compiled by Alan Gray. Familiar and 
less familiar tunes, with a list of hymns that 
may be sung to them. Oxford Press. 

“THE TEXTURE OF MUSIC,” a manual of 
elementary harmony by Carl Paige Wood. Im- 
portance of ear-training hasized in lessons 
that range through early rudiments to advanced 
matters. Richard G. Badger, the Gorham Press. 

“MADRIGAL SINGING” by Charles Kennedy 
Scott. This charming practice is discussed in 
detail by an authority. Necessity for private 
study on the part of choirs is emphasized. 
Here is the means to pursue it. Oxford Press. 

“ART FORMS IN SACRED MUSIC” by 
Sister Marie Cecile. Part I is a discussion of 
all the forms in church music; Part II, of 
sacred concert music, the cantata, Passion 
music, etc. Musical, historical and sang A view- 
points are stressed. Bruce Publishing Co. 

“APPLIED HARMONY,” Book II, Chromatic 
Harmony, by George A. Wedge. A continua- 
tion of a work of scholarly approach. ‘Lhe 
author takes us step by step from dominant 
embellishments to modulation. Drills accom- 
pany each lesson. Schirmer, Inc. 

“THE WONDERFUL STORY OF MUSIC” 
by Ellen Friel Baker, the author of “The 
Wonderful Story of Industry.” Aunt Pat takes 
her niece and nephew on a musical tour, all 
over the world, and from antiquity to modern- 
ity. Written in a conversational style for young 
people. Thomas Y. Crowell. 

“ATTUNE WITH SPRING IN ACADIE” by 
Claire Harris MacIntosh. Poetry, pictures and 
a few songs about birds of Nova Scotia. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“EDUCATION IN CHURCH MUSIC” by 
Karl Liye | Harrington, organist, professor 
emeritus of Wesleyan University, and editor of 
several song books. Stressing the need of fine 
music in church, and showing how to meet that 
need. Scholarly and practical. The Century Co. 
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ST. LOUIS HAILS 
ORCHESTRAL FARE 


Modernist Chamber Works 
Performed — Iturbi 
Gives Recital 


St. Louis, Dec. 5.—The fifth pair of 
St. Louis Symphony concerts, on Nov. 
27 and 28, which was purely orchestral, 
delighted two audiences. A first-time 
hearing in this city of the Suite No. 2 
from Rameau’s “Dardanus” (edited by 
Vincent d’Indy) was a fine medium to 
demonstrate the improvement which 
Mr. Golschmann has made with the 
string section. The sonority of tone 
and evenness in attack were most re- 
freshing. Debussy’s “Iberia” was mag- 
nificently given under his baton. “Don 
Juan” by Strauss; two poems for or- 
chestra, “Winter” and “Spring,” by 
Ernest Bloch, and the Overture to 
“Tannhauser” were played with ade- 
quate tonal balance and fine technique. 

The string family of the orchestra 
was discussed at the first Children’s 
Concert by the St. Louis Symphony re- 
cently, demonstrations being given by 
Scipione Guidi, concertmaster; Herbert 
Van Den Burg, viola; Max Steindel, 
’cello, and Karl P. Auer, double bass. 
The Odeon was filled to capacity, and 
the children were most attentive to a 
finely arranged program. 

José Iturbi, pianist, delighted a very 
large audence on the Principia Concert 
Course on the evening of Nov. 20 in 
Howard Hall. His program contained 
two Sonatinas by Domenico Scarlatti, 
the Sonata in B Flat Major by Mozart 
and other works, which were received 
with much enthusiasm. 


Modern Works Performed 


The first of a series of three con- 
certs devoted exclusively to the works 
of modern composers was performed 
by the St. Louis Chamber Music En- 
semble at the Chase Hotel on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 22, before a large and 
appreciative audience. The composers 
represented were Georges Migot, Alex- 
andre Tansman, Hector Villa-Lobos 
nd Vittorio Rieti. Max Steindel, ’cellist, 
accompanied by Mrs. David Kriegs- 
haber, played the Tansman Sonata 
finely. A duet for flute and clarinet 
was played by John Kiburz and Rocco 
Zottarelle. The members of the en- 
semble are: Mr. Steindel, Josef Faer- 
ber, Francis Jones, Herbert Van Den 
Burg, Graziella Pampari, Mr. Kiburz, 
Mr. Zottarelle and Mrs. Kriegshaber. 

Susan L,. Cost 
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Graz Re-Studies Operas and Enlarges Repertoire 











The Celebrated Baroque Stairway in the Opera House at Graz, Second Largest City in Austria 





Pitner, Graz 


RAZ, AUSTRIA, Dec. 1—The Graz 

Opera has restudied a number of 
repertoire works this autumn. As be- 
fits the second operatic stage in Aus- 
tria, it has restaged Tchaikovsky’s 
“Eugen Onegin,” “Tannhiuser” and 
“Faust,” and has given “Madame But- 
terfly” with a new cast. 

In “Madame Butterfly,” the title role 
was sung by Harriet Henders, a young 
American soprano, who has made a 
striking success in the last two -sea- 
sons here after a career as choir singer 
in California under her family name of 
Harriet Henderson. A sympathetic im- 
pression was made by H. Panney as 
Pinkerton, and Alexander Balaban was 
a good consul. Louise Baumann was the 
Suzuki. Karl Tutein conducted. Miss 
Henderson appeared in nineteen per- 
formances of six operas during the 
first nine weeks of the season. The 
success of the new soprano has been 
such that she will appear later as Dora- 
bella in “Cosi Fan Tutte,” Sophie in 
“Rosenkavalier” and Helga in the Aus- 
trian premiere of Pfitzner’s new opera, 
“Das Herz.” 

“Tannhauser,” newly restudied, again 
brought a triumph for Miss Henders, 
who presented a lovely picture of in- 
nocent youth and sang stirringly as 
Elisabeth. Gustav Wiinsche, in the title 
role, presented a heroic figure. Mme. 
Biichner, a new Venus; Balaban as 
Wolfram, were other singers heard. 





Pitner, Gras 
Harriet Henders, Former Los Angeles Church Singer, Now Singing Leading Soprano Roles in Graz. 
At the Right She Is Seen in “Madama Butterfly,” with H. Panney as Pinkerton 


Mr. Tutein’s orchestra played the music 
well. 


Repertoire Operas Recast 


A new casting of ’Faust” (or “Mar- 
garete,” as it is known here) brought 
forward Miss Enders in the leading 
feminine role, which she took over at 
the last moment and demonstrated that 
her quick rise to stardom with the com- 
pany was well deserved. The role of 
Faust was sung by Fischer-Niemann 
with beautiful voice. Balaban as Va!- 
entin, Mme. Baumann as Martha and 
Mme. Piller as Siebel were among the 
other successful participants. This per- 
formance, led by Tutein, had a warm 
public reception. 

“Carmen” was given with Mme. 
Tresco in the title role, Miss Henders 
as Micaela, Wiinsche as Don Jose, and 
Balaban as Escamillo. The revival of 
“Eugen Onegin” had Mr. Wiinsche as 
Lensky and Miss Henders as a roman- 
tic Tatjana. Mr. Balaban showed his 
versatility by staging an authentic pro- 
duction. 


Erich Kleiber Sails for Europe 


Erich Kleiber, who closed his en- 
gagement with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony on Nov. 22, sailed 
for Europe on the Albert Ballin on 
Nov. 25. Mr. Kleiber was accompanied 
by Mrs. Kleiber and Countess Elisa- 
beth von Fiirstenberg. 
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BROOKLYN HEARS 
TWO ORCHESTRAS 


Kleiber Gives Last of Series 
—Koussevitzky in 
Visit 
BROOKLYN, Dec. 5.—The second 
Brooklyn concert by the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, in the Acad- 
emy on Nov. 22, had for program 
Schubert’s “Rosamunde” overture, 
Two Serenades from Mahler’s Seventh 
Symphony, Beethoven’s German 
Dances, Haydn’s Concertante Sym- 
phony and Strauss’s “Blue Danube.” 
The occasion marked Erich Kleiber’s 
farewell appearance in New York this 

season. 

The first of Brooklyn’s annual five 
concerts by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra was given at the Academy on 
Nov. 20. Koussevitzky’s offerings in- 
cluded a Suite by Corelli, Brahms’s 
Fourth Symphony; Respighi’s tran- 
scription for orchestra of “Five Picture 
Studies,” piano compositions by Rach- 
maninoff, and excerpts from Ravel’s 
“Daphnis et Chloé.” 


McCormack in Recital 


The annual recital of John McCor- 
mack, held in the Academy of Music 
on Dec. 1, attracted a large audience. 
Marvelous as ever, in the power to com- 
municate sentiment, were the beauty 
and expressiveness of Mr. McCor- 
mack’s voice. The recital was given 
under the auspices of the Catholic Set- 
tlement Association for the benefit of 
the Dr. White Memorial. 

An ensemble of piano, two violins, 
a viola and ’cello, a clarinet and voice, 
took part in the first of Mary Thorn- 
ton McDermott’s three evenings of 
chamber music (the series’ fifth sea- 
son), presented in the Old Masters 
Room of the Brooklyn Museum, on 
Dec. 1. The program featured new 
works by Jean Cras and Isadore Freed. 

Four hundred singers, respresenting 
twenty-one German-American song 
groups, took part in the golden jubilee 
concert of the United Singers of 
Brooklyn, at the Academy of Music on 
Nov. 30. Heinz Froelich conducted. 
Erna Korn, contralto, was guest solo- 
ist. Fetix Deyo 
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Press Comments on His Debut 





. displayed a voice large and easy 
and his characterization of the spouse of 
sieglinde was vivid.""—N. Y. Bvening 





‘With steady unforced tone and more 
than a hint of dramatic action. 

7 > . voice of operatic dimensions, 
warm and encompassing easily the ranges 
demanded.’’"—N. Y. Times. 





“One of the best delineators of the role. 


His voice is a large one of a ble 
texture. He has indubitable talent as 
an actor.’’"—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


“A welcome addition to a ew 
displayed a large and agreeable voice an 
a talent for the stage.""—N. Y. Sun. 
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Two Singers Presented 
by William S. Brady at 
Recital in His Studio 








William S. Brady, Who Presented Two of His 
Singers in Recital on Dec. 2 at His Studio 


A joint recital was given on the eve- 
ning of Dec. 2 at the studio of William 
S. Brady by Alice Mary Anderson, so- 
prano and Norma France, mezzo-so- 
prano, before an audience of friends of 
the artists and their teacher, Mr. 
Brady, including many persons promi- 
nent in the music world. 

The singers sang duets by Spohr and 
Hildach, being obliged to repeat the 
latter’s “Die Sperlinge.” Their own 
contributions included arias by Puccini 
and Verdi and songs by Brahms, De- 
bussy and Fourdrain for Miss Ander- 
son and a Handel air and songs by 
Holmes, Dupont, Kramer, Franz and 
Ries for Miss France. They were both 
applauded and presented with bouquets. 

Editha Messer and Edward Hart were 
the able accompanists for soprano and 
mezzo respectively. 


Church Engagements Filled by Artists 
from Leon Carson Studios 


The season’s vocal activities at the 
Leon Carson Studios are in full swing, 
with many new names appearing in the 
roster of pupils enrolled. Monthly in- 
formal student recitals will be held on 
Sunday afternoons at the New York 
studio, beginning the latter part of 
January. 

During Thanksgiving week the fol- 
lowing artist-students from the Carson 
Studios were heard as soloists in spe- 
cial church services throughout north- 
ern New Jersey and elsewhere: Con- 
stance Clements Carr, soprano, First 
Presbyterian Church, Passaic; Eliza- 
beth Eckel, soprano, Baptist Church, 
Rutherford; J. W. Wilcox, tenor, Meth- 
odist Church, Passaic; Ethel Bennett, 
soprano, Christ Reformed Church, 
Stone Church, Pa.; Helen Kruge, so- 

rano, Methodist Church, Englewood; 

enry Haberle, baritone, First Presby- 
terian Church, Passaic. Chris Marble, 
soprano, was recently heard as guest 
soloist at a recital given at the Alyea 
School of Music, Rutherford, N. J. 


Hanna Brocks Reopens New York 
Studio after Holding Oneonta 
Class 


Hanna Brocks, lyric-coloratura so- 
prano, recently concluded a_ vocal 
master class in Oneonta, N. Y., and has 
reopened her studio in New York. 

Miss Brocks will be heard in concert 
this season, in addition to her teach- 
ing activities. 
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Jonas Artist-Pupil and Assistant 
Win Successes 


Mrs. Jessie Wolfe Lipphardt, a mem- 
ber of the Chamber Music Society of 
Ohio, and president of the Ferry Club, 
one of the important musical groups 
in Martin’s Ferry, Ohio, has won suc- 
cess also as a concert pianist and as the 
teacher of a large private class. She is 
an artist-pupil of Alberto Jonas, New 
York teacher. 

Marguerite Eddy, who is an assist- 
ant in Mr. Jonas’s studio, recently gave 
a brilliant recital in Cortland, Ohio, 
her playing eliciting much enthusiasm 
from a large audience. She is scheduled 
for a New York recital soon. 





Master Institute Holds Commencement 
Concert 


The commencement program of Mas- 
ter Institute of Roerich Museum was 
held in Roerich Hall on the evening of 
Nov. 30. The president of the Institute, 
Louis L. Horch, made an address and 
presented the graduating students with 
their diplomas. 

A musical program was arranged by 
Mrs. Sina Lichtmann. ne stu- 
dents who took part included Frieda 
Lazarus, Ida Goldstein, Leontine 
Meyers, Muriel Clinton, Malcolm Coney, 
Alice Salaff, Stuart Moore, Lorraine 
Smith, Anthony Laudis, Linda Cappa- 
bianca and Addi Prohaska. 

The two last named played Arensky’s 
Suite, Op. 15, for two pianos. 

Miss Smith was heard in two of her 
compositions, a Sonatine in E and a 
“Fairy Tale.” Miss Salaff played her 
music to Nicholas Roerich’s poem, “To 
the Hunter Entering the Forest.” Mr. 
Moore performed his ’Cello Sonata, 
with Mr. Laudis at the piano. 





La-Forge-Berimen Pupils in Recitals 


Mary Tippett, coloratura soprano, 
and Harrington van Hoesen, baritone, 
pupils of Frank La Forge, gave a joint 
recital in Derby, Conn., on Nov. 27. 
Both young artists were heard with 
pleasure. Mr. La Forge supplied the 
accompaniments. 

Miss Tippett was also heard on the 
regular La-Forge-Berumen broadcast 
over a WABC chain on Nov. 19, with 
Mr. La Forge at the piano. Her prin- 
cipal number was the Mad Scene from 
“Lucia,” which she sang with clarity 
and skill. Edna North, pianist, gave 
two groups of solos with artistic feel- 
ing. 

A group of pupils from this studio 
gave a concert at the Bowery Mission 
on Nov. 24. The participants were: 
Harold Haugh, tenor, who sang two 
arias; Mary Dowling, soprano, in a 
group of French songs; Florence Mis- 
gen, soprano, who sang the Nile Scene 
from “Aida”; Marie Powers, contralto, 
heard in excerpts from the “Messiah”; 
Katherine Havill, soprano, in a group 
of lieder with Carrie Krauss at the 
iano; and Elizabeth Andres, contralto. 

eryl Blanch and Kenneth Yost ac- 
companied the singers, who were re- 
ceived with much enthusiasm. 





Universal Song Teachers in Many 
Summer Courses 


Frederick H. Haywood, director of 
the Haywood Institute of Universal 
Song of New York, and author of the 
Universal Song Voice Culture Course, 
saw in addition to his own summer ac- 
tivities, his course in progress at six 
other centres. 

James Woodside, author of “Style in 
Singing and Song Interpretation” re- 
cently published by the Haywood In- 
stitute, was at Penn State College. Mr. 
Woodside is also aoe oe associ- 
ated with Mr. Haywood at his New 
York studios. Classes at Cornell Uni- 
versity were under the direction of Al- 


fred Spouse, director of choral music 
in the high schools at Rochester. 

At the new Eastern Music Camp in 
Maine, Walter Butterfield, director of 
music at Providence, R. I., introduced 
Universal Song as one of the major 
units. At Skidmore College, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., the work was under the 
direction of Elmer Hintz, formerly di- 
rector of music at Morristown, N. J. 

Frank Showers, director of music at 
Ottawa Hills high school at Grand 
Rapids, continued his usual Ann Arbor 
classes. At Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J., the classes were di- 
rected by Arthur Ward, director of mu- 
sic at Montclair, N. J. 

After his regular classes at the East- 
man School of Music, Mr. Haywood 
continued his work for the fourth suc- 
cessive year at the University of Cali- 
fornia, extension division. 





Christmas Play to Be Given at Mannes 
School for Fourth Season 


Because of the large demand for in- 
vitations to the David Mannes Music 
School’s fourth annual Christmas per- 
formances of “La Nativité,” it has been 
decided to present the play three times 
instead of twice. B on French 
noels in the Tiersot collection, the play 
was first brought together, dramatized, 
orchestrated and costumed at the school 
in 1928. 

It will be presented by soloists, 
chorus and orchestra, directed by Mme. 
Adrienne von Ende, and conducted by 
David Mannes. The dates of the per- 
formance are: Wednesday evening, 
Dec. 16, Thursday afternoon, Dec. 17 
and Friday evening, Dec. 18. 

Last year Newton Swift, a member 
of the school faculty, wrote incidental 
music for string orchestra and quartet, 
using themes from French noels, and 
these works are now embodied in the 
play. Other compositions by Franck, 
Gaevert and Gluck are also used to 
complete the musical score. 

Another large audience attended the 
second Stradivarius Quartet’s chamber 
music concert at’ the David Mannes 
Music School, Leopold Mannes, lec- 
turer, on the afternoon of Nov. 22. The 
program was devoted in analysis and 
performance to the Beethoven Quartet 
in E Minor, Op. 59, No. 2. 

Frank Sheridan, pianist, was to as- 
sist at the last of the series, scheduled 
for Dec. 6. 


Lecture Recitals Planned 


Elizabeth Valdes, soprano and voice 
teacher, plans a series of lecture re- 
citals to be given in New York and 
the vicinity during the season. Her 
programs will include operatic works 
composed between 1600 and the present 
day. 

Lucy Lowe, soprano, and pupil of 
Mme. Valdes, was heard in a costume 
recital of American songs from Colo- 
nial days to the present, under the au- 
spices of the Gamma Gamma Club of 

ew York, on Nov. 15. 
dially received. 


She was cor- 





Repertoire Club of Aab Studio Gives 
First Hartford Musicale 


HARTFORD, Dec. 5.—The first of a 
series of musicales under the auspices 
of the Repertoire Club, of which Edith 
M. Aab is president, was given in the 
Hotel Bond on the evening of Nov. 30. 
Three young artists presented the pro- 
gram: Molly Drayer, soprano; George 
Jones, tenor, and Israel Rosenberg, 
pianist. They displayed excellent talent, 
and were cordially received in solos 
that included a wide variety of com- 
posers. Miss Drayer and Mr. Jones also 
“— two duets. 

The Repertoire Club is an exclusive 
feature of the Aab Vocal Studio of 
Hartford. 


OPPOSES U.S.CONSERVATORY 


Carl Hein, Co-Director of New York 
School, Protests Bill in Congress 


Carl Hein, director with A. Fraemcke 
of the New York College of Music, has 
made public a copy of a letter which he 
has written to Senator Duncan U. 
Fletcher, which follows: 

“After learning that you have intro- 
duced a bill favoring the establishment 
of a National Conservatory of Music, 
I wish to draw your attention to the 
fact that a special act of Congress has 
previously created a National Con- 
servatory of Music during the years 
about 1888-1890. 

“At the present time there is abso- 
lutely no necessity for another xationa! 
institution of music because we have 
such a tremendous over-production of 
professional musicians in this country 
that thousands of them are seeking 
other branches of employment. Fur- 
thermore, the United States has already 
a great number of institutions sup- 
ported by millions and millions of dol- 
lars derived from endowments and be- 
quests of American citizens. I name 
only a few: The Curtis Institute (Phil- 
adelphia), ten to sixteen million dol- 
lars; Eastman School of Music 
(Rochester), building alone, six million 
dollars; Juilliard Graduate School of 
Music (New York), at least ten mil- 
lion; Peabody Institute (Baltimore), 
New England Conservatory (Boston), 
Cincinnati College of Music, Cleveland 
Institute—all with faculties which com- 
prise the most eminent instructors. 

“A new national conservatory could 
do no better than any one of these 
named schools. Besides these institu- 
tions there are hundreds of other music 
schools, colleges and universities for 
higher and lower education in music, 
which proves that no general demand 
for a national conservatory exists.” 








| In Chicago Studios 








CuicaGo, Dec. 5.—A reception was 
given in the Tavern on Sunday after- 
noon, Nov. 22, by Mr. and Mrs. Dudley 
Buck. Many prominent local musicians 
and singers as well as visiting artists 
were present. The informal program 
was given by Marie Morrisey, contralto, 
Earl Tanner and William Miller, tenors, 
Leslie Arnold, baritone, and Helen 
Freund, soprano of the Chicago Civic 
Opera. Frances Grund was the accom- 
panist. “ea 

The De Paul University Symphony 
gave a concert, under Josef Konecny, in 
De Paul Auditorium, on Nov. 22. Solo- 
ists were the following members of the 
De Paul School faculty: Monica Mast 
Boggs, soprano; Josef Konecny, violin- 
ist, and Herman Klum, pianist. 


De Paul University is presenting Ar- 
thur C. Becker, dean of the school of 
music, in three organ recitals, the first, 
a program of German works on Dec. 6 
at St. Vincent’s Church. The second, 
on Feb. 7, will be of French works, and 
the third, on April 3, of Chicago com- 
posers, including two compositions of 
Mr. Becker. ‘ee 

Agatha Lewis, soprano, and Avery 
Johnson, tenor, gave the program at 
the Beachview Club musicale on Nov. 
14. Miss Lewis was a winner in the 
Chicagoland Music Festival, Mr. John- 
son in the Atwater Kent contest. 

Mu Xi Chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon. 
national music sorority, gave the first 
concert for the benefit of the scholar- 
ship fund on Nov. 8, at the Diana Court 
Salon. The artists appearing were 
Lucille Manker, pianist; Nesta Smith. 
violinist; Jeanne Shepherd, soprano. 
and Clara Louise Thurston, harpist. 
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Sevitzky Leads Premiere 
of New Russian 
Concertino 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 5.—The Phila- 
delphia Chamber String Simfonietta 
gave the first concert of its season on 
Nov. 19 in the ballroom of the Academy 
of Music. Fabien Sevitzky came from 
Boston, where he is now located, to re- 
hearse the organization and conduct the 
program. In line with his policy of 
previous years he featured novelties, a 
Concerto Grosso by Lully, which had its 
American premiere, and a Concertino by 
Alexandre Tcherepnin, which had its 
world premiere. The Lully work, a 
suite of lovely numbers, was very much 
of the old world and its time. 

The Tcherepnin score was quite up to 
the minute in modernism. It is written 
for piano, violin, ’cello and string or- 
chestra. The work is largely atonal, 
but has many effective passages, espe- 
cially in the opening Allegro Marciale. 
The composer was at the piano and the 
other solo parts were taken by Alex- 
ander Zenker and Benjamin Gusikoff, 
with Sam Rosen as the solo viola in one 
movement. Schénberg’s “Verklirte 
Nacht” and an Aria and Fugue by Ar- 
thur Foote were the additional num- 
bers. 

Russian ballet ensemble and _ solo 
dancing were exemplified in a diversi- 
fied program given in the Plays and 
Players Little Theatre on the same 
evening by Dimitri Chutro and his 
dancing group. “A Night in Ukraine” 
by the entire ensemble was a very ef- 
fective achievement, as was a “Hun- 
garian Dance” of Brahms, with M. 
Chutro and Corinee Boese participating. 
The guest artist was Elena Russinger, 
mezzo-soprano, who showed a good 
voice and excellent method in various 
numbers including “Lia’s Air” by De- 
bussy and “Lubuscha’s Aria” by Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff. 

Alexander Kelberine, pianist, was 
heard in recital on Nov. 7 in the Acad- 
emy of Music. His program was a 
Bach-Beethoven one, and he showed fa- 
miliarity with the traditions of each. 
The program included the Chromatic 
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QUAKER CITY HEARS TCHEREPNIN WORK 





Fayer, Vienna 


Alexandre Tcherepnin, Heard in His Concertino. 
Given Its World Premiere by the Chamber 
String Simfonietta in Philadelphia 


Fantasy and Fugue and the performer's 
own transcription of the Organ Toc- 
cata and Fugue in D Minor of the for- 
mer, and the thirty-two Variations in 
C Minor and the Sonata in D Minor, 
Op. 31, No. 2, of the latter. 


W. R. MurPHY 


SERIES Is OPENED 
IN KANSAS CITY 


Spalding and Crooks Heard 
in Early Winter 
Events 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 5.—The 
opening concert of Walter Fritschy’s 
evening series, in his Silver Jubilee 
year, was given by Richard Crooks, 
tenor, recently in Convention Hall. He 
sang beautifully Schubert and Brahms 
lieder, operatic arias and a closing 
group of American and English songs. 
Philip Evans was heard as piano soloist 
and accompanist. 

Benno Rabinof, violinist, and Walter 
Mills, baritone, opened the Tuesday 
afternoon Fritschy series in the Shu- 
bert Theater on Nov. 3. Both were 
heard for the first time in this city 
and made a favorable impression. Leon 
Benditsky was the accompanist. 





Give School Concert 


The first public school concert of the 
season was played in Ivanhoe Audi- 
torium, during the week beginning Nov. 
3, by Albert Spalding. The noted vio- 
linist was heard in works by Bach, 
Beethoven, Tchaikovsky, Boulanger, 
Kreisler and folk-songs in his own ar- 
rangement. The last-named were in 
turn sung by the children. André 
Benoist was the associate artist. Ma- 
belle Glenn led the singing, and Mar- 
garet Lowry made explanatory com- 
ments on the program.. 

Mary Watson, pianist, was heard in 
the ballroom of the Hotel Muehlebach 
on Nov. 6, assisted by Mrs. George 
Cowden, soprano, who sang a group of 
Miss Watson’s songs. 

The November musicale of the Mu 
Phi Epsilon Sorority was given in the 
Hotel President on Nov. 13. Gladys 
Cranston, soprano; Mrs. H. Lewis Hess 
and Mrs. C. R. McAllister, contraltos, 
and Isabel Curdy, violinist, wore cos- 
tumes fitting the period of the music 


performed. Stanley Deacon, baritone, 
was the guest artist. Accompanists 
were Charlotte Garver, Gayle Giles, 
Pearl Roemer Kelly and Helen Curdy. 

The Kansas City-Horner Conserva- 
tory presented Mrs. George E. Powell. 
music and art editor of the Kansas City 
Star, as guest speaker on the music 
league program on Nov. 1l. Her sub- 
ject was “Centuries and Cycles in 
Music.” Helen Curdy and Clarence 
Brady, pianists, played music of the 
periods described. The speaker was 
introduced by Dr. John Thompson, 
director of the school. 


BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


Norman Coke-Jephcott Appointed Or- 
ganist of St. John’s Cathedral 


Norman Coke-Jephcott, 
Grace Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Utica, N. Y., has been appointed or- 
ganist and choirmaster of the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine in New 
York. He will succeed Dr. Miles Far- 
row, organist of the cathedral for more 
than twenty years, who will be retired 
on a pension. 


organist of 


Frank and Marianne Kneisel Heard in 
Concerts 


Frank Kneisel, violinist, in addition 
to giving a series of weekly concerts 
at Kneisel Hall, Blue Hill, Me., from 
July to September, was heard in a se- 
ries of joint recitals with his sister, 
Marianne Kneisel, and her Quartet at 
the Building of Fine Arts, Bar Harbor, 
Me. 

Other recent engagements for Mr. 
Kneisel included appearances in New- 
port, R. I., and Plainfield, N. J. He 
will be heard in Lexington, Ky., on 
Jan. 16, among other winter recitals. 
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MILWAUKEE HAILS 
NEW NATIVE WORK 


Sigfrid Prager Leads His 
Composition as Guest 
with Orchestra 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 5.—An interesting 
program was given by the Milwaukee 
Philharmonic Orchestra as the second 
of its series, in the Pabst Theatre on 
Nov. 15, with Elsa Alsen as soloist. 
The orchestra scored with excerpts 
from Smetana’s “Bartered Bride,” the 
Prelude to “Tristan and Isolde” and 
Chausson’s Symphony in B Flat, which 
was delivered with insight and genuine 
musicianship by the conductor, Frank 
Laird Waller. 

A feature of the concert was Dr. 
Sigfrid Prager’s Prelude and Scherzo, 
conducted by the composer. This work 
is based on several Negro spirituals, 
which have been used to good advan- 
tage in building a musical structure of 
worth. The composition is scholarly 
and was effective with the audience. 

Mme. Alsen sang “Ocean, Thou 
Mighty Monster” from Weber’s “Obe- 
ron” and the “Love-Death” from “Tris- 
tan and Isolde.” She revealed a voice 
of magnificent power with much warmth 
and color, and was recalled again and 
again. She gave Briinnhilde’s “Cry” 
as an encore. 

Marshall Bidwell, organist, of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, on Nov. 12 gave the 
dedication program on the new Mil- 
waukee Vocational School organ. He 
gave works by Guilmant, Bach, Dethier, 
Mendelssohn, Boccherini, Tchaikovsky, 
Wagner, Debussy and other composers. 

C, O. SKINROOD 
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Orchestra Concerts 
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Busch with Philharmonic-Symphony 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Arturo Toscanini, conductor. Soloist, 
Adolf Busch, violinist. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 26, evening. The program: 


Symphony in A Major (K. 201)..... Mozart 
Concerto in A - ogy SEEN cent ett bveewe Bach 
Symphonic Piece Sen The Redemp- 
TT Fo 2a Franck 
Concerto in D melet, © Tt, Mh. sips < Beethoven 
Busch 
Overture to “The Flying Dutchman” 
Wagner 


The finest orchestral playing of the 
season arrived with —— Tosca- 
nini’s return. Both the unfamiliar Mo- 
zart, a little symphony in the truest 
sense, heard for the first time by the 
Philharmonic (not played in New York 
since 1903 under Sam Franko) and the 
“Dutchman” were bewilderingly per- 
fect. Less so the rather bombastic 
Franck, which is hardly worth the 
pains the conductor takes with it. 

The audience rose to greet him and 
cheered him. It also gave a hearty wel- 
come to Mr. Busch, who was revealed 
as a player of classic schooling and in- 
tention. He has a large tone, a very 
capable technique and is interested in 
the music he plays, rather than in mak- 
ing a personal success. Unlike many 
of our favorite violinists, he has a 
tone of meaty, rather than sensuous, 
beauty. There wil] be those who will 
find fault for that reason. Better that 
they disapprove for his failure to catch 
the hush of those wondrous measures 
in the Larghetto of the Beethoven, 
where, over a background of strings, 
the violin sings of a “world of silence,” 
as Dowson dreamed it. That point Mr. 
Busch missed, but he made up for it in 
many ways. His artistic integrity is 
colossal, and that is something in an 
age in which violin playing has been 
altogether too much prettified. 

The accompaniment of both concertos 
was played under the Toscanini magic 
wand with an attention to detail and 
an adjustment of values that defies 
telling. The orchestral part of the Bee- 
thoven concerto is a symphony—when 
Toscanini plays it. He did both the 
Bach and Beethoven concertos from 
memory. A. 
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Children’s Overture Quiter 
Concertino, Op. 26.................. Weber 
Mr. Bellison 
Andante from —,,-- = Weber 


> "Mater ptere <q2ns apatites eee Mazart 
c. Danse Russe from “Laie of the 
Swans” (cr. by Wi. Beollii- 
er er 
: “Charlie Is My —s 
“Sorcerer's ice” Duitas. 


Designed to ihustrate the wind in- 
struments of the orchestra, this Chil 
dren’s Concert festured, im adiiitiom to 
Mr. eee a Kehom’s salle a 

Clarinet Schelarsinp 


Ensem ble ble of ‘te Society, thraimed lny Mr. 
Bellison. FP. 


Toscanini's First Sunday Concert 


New York Philharmonic-Syuphany, 
Arturo Toscanini, cond@decter. Metre- 
politan Opera House, Now. 2h, affter- 
noon. The program : 


Overture ‘to “The Daunchnam” Wagner 
Symphony in E Fiat (* ih”). Schanranm 
Variations on a Theme a Bnaitms 
Symphonic Piece from “ Reiieny- 

tion” Franuit 
Symphonic Poem, “The Fines af Rone” 


Another oasis m a busy musical sem- 
son. Very much im the weim, the great- 
est of Italian conductors did the “PFiy- 
ing Dutchman” Overture as graphically 
as at the Thursday evening concert 
and the Franck better them tiem. 

His Schumann and Brahms were beth 
so superbly balanced as te make the 
uninitiated beheve that there had beem 
some retouching of the ffiormer. Suave 
for lifting up the first wiolim part am 
octave in the final movement, Maestre 
Toscanini plays the music as Schumanm 
wrote it. This instrumetitaitienm iz real- 
ly not so bad as some claim; bat it is 
the kind of imstrwmentation that re 
quires a conductor of greatmess tty male 
it sound. Such a one is Toscan. 

There was the heartiest of approval 
for him all afternoon and am ovation 
after the stirring climax of the Res- 
pighi. A. 
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Charles Lautrup, Danish Conductor, Who Made 
His; American Debut as Guest Leader with the 
Manhattan Symphony 


linen 





Teseanini Gives Novelties 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Arturo Toscanini, eonductor. Carnegie 
Hall, Dee. 3, evening. The program: 

Sinfonia in E a Major for Double Orches- 


Gam. Gi. BR, Be. Ba iecicsaccees J. C. Bach 
(Birst time in New York) 


“Reformation” Symphony Op. 107 
Mendelssohn 

“Die Figte vom Sanssouci”’ Suite for Cham- 

ber Orchestra. Op. 88........... . Graener 


(Pirst Time in New York) 
Concerta dell’ Estate.............. Pizzetti 


The Johann Christian Bach Sinfonia, 
erformed for the first time in New 
ferk, was gratefully received. The 
dexterous treatment of charming mel- 

was played with understanding. 

r. Toseanini’s interpretation of the 
Mendelssohn Symphony was straight- 
forward with a strong adherence to its 
religious tome and character by em- 
pleying emphasis on the Dresden Amen 


theme. As a contrast the “Die Fléte 
vom Sanssouci” was playful and atmos- 
pherie. 


The eutstanding performance of the 
evening was the Pizzetti. » ¥ 


Lautrup Debut with Manhattan Men 


Manhattan Symphony, Charles Lau- 
trup, guest conductor. Soloist, Julia 
Peters, Soprano. Waldorf-Astoria, Dec. 
&, evening. The program: 

Overture, “Manfred” ............ Schumann 

Wariations om a Theme by Mozart..... Reger 

Avia “Leise, leise’” from “Der 

Preischiitz”’ 
Miss Peters 
“Racketty Packetty House” 
Vivian Burnett 
(First Time) 
Sinfonia Espansiva ............. Carl Nielsen 


Making his American debut, Mr. Lau- 
trup impressed his hearers as being an 
umusually gifted musician, possessing a 
fime technical equipment and keen sen- 
sibilities. His program disclosed his 
sincerity of purpose; all praise to him 
for aveiding the obvious. 

Im the Reger variations Mr. Lautrup 
revealed his finest powers. There was 
much plasticity in his reading, and a 
well developed climax in the superb 
fugue. We cannot find in the Nielsen 
symphony more than an earnest at- 
temapt to build a structure, which would 
be notable, were the thematic materials 
more eloquent. Listening to it, one un- 
derstands readily why his symphonic 
works have not been played here dur- 
ime the last two decades. 

Miss Peters had a hearty reception 
for her effective singing of one of the 
great arias of German opera. 

There was applause, too (and a bow 
for the composer), for the American 
composition of the evening, a work 
whieh seemed quite out of place and 
far below the standard of any sym- 
phonie program. A. 


Overture 


Concerts and Recitals 
(Continued from page 25) 





inning with the E Minor Prelude 
wa ugue of Mendelssohn, Mr. Si- 
monds was heard in pieces by Pasquini, 
Scarlatti and Bax, five Capriccios and 
Intermezzi from Op. 76, of Brahms, 
and the Schumann “Carnaval” as the 
concluding work. 

The excellence of Mr. Simonds’s play- 
ing is well known. At this recital he 
maintained a high level of musician- 
ship. D. 
Katherine Tift-Jones Impresses Audi- 


ence in Unique Program 


Katherine Tift-Jones, described as a 
“raconteuse,” gave a unique program 
in the Barbizon-Plaza on the evening 
of Nov. 24, assisted by Ruth Rode- 
heaver Thomas, soprano. 

The recital had no program, as Miss 
Tift-Jones believes that in a perform- 
ance such as hers the mood of the mo- 
ment is more important than prepara- 
tion. The result was a delightful eve- 
ning of stories dealing with the South 
and songs appropriate to them. The 
audience was unstinted in its —— 
tion. 


Other Concerts 


ILLUMINATO MISERENDINO, violinist, 
Washington Irving High School, Nov. 
22, afternoon. Commendable perform- 
ance of the Bach Concerto for two 
violins, in which Evelyn Cirofici, Mr. 
Miserendino’s pupil, assisted, of the 
Mendelssohn Concerto, with Toni Voc- 
coli at the piano, and solos. Also songs 
by Catherine Bernadotte, soprano. 

MARIE GIESE, soprano, Barbizon, 
Nov. 22. Betty Baker, accompanist. 
Aria from Mozart’s “Titus,” a Schubert 
and a miscellaneous group. Voice of 
good quality and style above average. 

Lipa SANTELLI, soprano, Steinway 
Hall, Nov. 22. Frederick Bristol, ac- 
companist and soloist. Program of 
songs in Italian, French and English. 

PETER AND JEAN BRENNA, tenor and 
soprano, with Toni Voccoli, accompa- 
nist. Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, 
Nov. 27. Arias and songs by Verdi, De 
Koven, Gounod, Ball, etc. Also a piano 
group. 

FRANCES HALL, pianist, Barbizon, 
Nov. 29. Schumann’s “Papillons” and 
Liszt’s F Minor Concert Study, main 
works. Excellent style and good tone. 
An agreeable program well played. 

HELEN WAKEFIELD, pianist. Debut. 
Steinway Hall, Dec. 1. Excellent in- 
terpretation and unusually. good tech- 
nique exhibited in well-made program. 

GRACE LAMAR, contralto. Debut, Town 
Hall, Dec. 4. Excellent voice. Program 
of lieder very well interpreted. Josefin 
Hartman Vollmer, accompanist. 
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Fabien Sevitzky Will 
Conduct Orchestras in 
Four Foreign Cities 





Fabien Sevitzky, founder and con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Chamber 
String Simfonietta, has been invited to 
act as guest conductor of four Euro- 
pean orchestras during January. On 
Jan. 3 he will lead the Orchestre Sym- 
phonique de Paris, on Jan. 13 the Berlin 
Philharmonic, on Jan. 20 and 21 the 
Warsaw Philharmonic, and on Jan. 29 
the Vienna Philharmonic. Mr. Sevit- 
zky will sail on Dec. 16 on the Europa 
and will return in the middle of Feb- 
ruary to resume his activities in the 
United States. 

In Vienna and Berlin Mr. Sevitzky 
will conduct the Concerto Grosso for 


string orchestra and piano of Ernest 
Bloch. 
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Fabien Sevitzky, Engaged to Conduct European 
Orchestras 





Boston Concerts 
(Continued from page 3) 





Mr. Stone, in his program, seemed to 
specialize in songs of typical male sen- 
timent, sung with great spontaneity 
and vigor. The high point of the eve- 
ning was an expressive rendition of 
Kremser’s “Hymn to the Madonna,” 
with Eugene T. Conley as soloist. Mrs. 
Hankins sang German lieder and En- 
glish songs, her expressive, direct sim- 
plicity winning hearty applause. 

The concerts of the fortnight at 
Symphony Hall were a brilliant piano 
recital by Jesus Maria Sanroma on 
Nov. 22, and a recital by Amelita Galli- 
Curci, Nov. 29. Mr. Sanroma’s pro- 
gram included a set of variations on an 
original theme by his _ ten-year-old 


pupil, Susan Godoy. Mme. Galli-Curci 
sang with her customarily skill airs by 
early English and Italian composers, 
and songs by Mozart, Delibes, Hahn and 
others. That her popularity has not 
abated is proved by the fact that she 
was required to sing a dozen extras. 


Woman Composer’s Quintet Played 


The Hoffman String Quartet, with 
Margaret Starr-McLain, pianist, gave 
a program of chamber music by Dit- 
tersdorf and Schumann in Jacob Sleep- 
er Hall of Boston University on Nov. 
13. The feature of the program was 
Miss McLain’s Quintet in A Minor in 
three movements, which revealed her 
as a composer of resource and pleas- 
ing inventiveness. 


ALFRED H. MEYER 
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KUZDO IN VIENNA 





Violinist and Teacher Denies Reports 
of His “Untimely Death” 


False reports which have recently 
been circulated about the death of 
Victor Kuzdo were effectively dispelled 
in a letter from the well-known violin- 
ist and teacher which has been re- 
ceived by the Editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. 

Writing in jocular vein, from Vienna 
under date of Nov. 22, Mr. Kuzdo said 
in part: 

“Friends and some of my pupils 
inform me in recent letters that there 
is a rumor in New York musical 
circles concerning my having died— 
some say, as a result of my being 
‘down and out.’ 

“Well, I am up and around on a 
much longed-for vacation. The sen- 
tence of death has not been pro- 
nounced upon me as yet, either by 
earthly or divine power. By the 
way, my friends will be pleased to 
hear, and my enemies will be much 
annoyed by the statement, that at 
present I am reading a book en- 
titled ‘The Art of Prolonging Life,’ 
written by a hale and hearty practic- 
ing physician, who celebrated his 
hundredth birthday a few days ago. 

“Thank you for printing this in 
your magazine. 

“Victor Kuzpo.” 


Antonia Sawyer Gives Talk before 
White Plains Women’s Club 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y., Dec. 5.—An- 
tonia Sawyer, in an interesting talk 
before the Club of New England Wo- 
men, in White Plains on Nov. 16, gave 
reminiscences of her career as a singer 
and as a manager of many prominent 
artists. Mrs. Sawyer told amusingly of 
her first public appearance as a singer 
at the age of seven and of her later 
career, including her entry into New 
York managerial ranks at the age of 
forty. Her talk was received with so 
much enthusiasm that she has been in- 
vited to address several other clubs in 
the near future. 


Julius Bliithner Company of America 
Formed 


The Julius Bliithner Company of 
America, with present headquarters in 
Los Angeles, has recently been formed 
to take over the exclusive distribution 
in the United States of the famous 
piano made by Bliithner at Leipzig. 

The officers of the American Bliithner 
Company are Louis Danz, Rudolph 
Schad and Frederick W. Schmidt, well- 
known piano men in the West. It is 
planned to establish permanent head- 
quarters in New York after Jan. 1, 
with distribution centres in New York, 
Chicago and Los Angeles. 


Osbourne McConathy Addresses Music 
Teachers’ League 


Class piano teaching methods were 
discussed by Osbourne McConathy in 
an address given to over 100 members 
of the Associated Music Teachers 
League of New York at the opening 
of a normal course in behalf of the 
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Oxford Piano Course at the Carl 
Fischer Recital Hall on Nov. 9. 

Mr. McConathy described the experi- 
ments conducted by himself and his 
three associates at Evanston, IIl., over 
a period of ten years, finally resulting 
in the Oxford Piano Course for Social- 
ized Music Study. This is the method 
on which Mr. McConathy bases his 
“Music in the Air” piano lessons broad- 
cast every week over a_ nationwide 
hookup. 

The meeting was presided over by 
Mrs. Myrtle Bowman, who gave the 
course from Nov. 9 to 24. 


Tansman Triptyque Given World Pre- 
miere in Paris Series 


The recent performance by the St. 
Louis Symphony of Tansman’s Trip- 
tyque for string orchestra, although 
the first hearing in this country, was 
not the world premiere of this work, 
as stated in MUSICAL AMERICA for Nov. 
25. The first hearing anywhere was 
given in one of the series of concerts 
sponsored by Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge in Paris on Oct. 26, by an 
orchestra conducted by the composer. 





Bart Wirtz Appointed Assistant Con- 
ductor of the Baltimore Symphony 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 5.—When the Bal- 
timore Symphony opened its season at 
the Lyric on Sunday evening, Nov. 22, 
Bart Wirtz’s name appeared in the 
program book for the first time as 
assistant conductor, a newly-created 
post. Mr. Wirtz, a native of Holland, 
is a member of the faculty of the Pea- 
body Conservatory and has been solo 
’cellist with the Symphony for a num- 
ber of years, besides conducting the 
Johns Hopkins Orchestra. 

The November concert of the Bal- 
timore Symphony also marked the first 
appearance of Frank Gittelson, of the 
Peabody faculty, as concertmaster, a 
position which he is filling temporarily 
during the convalescence of J. C. van 
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CINCINNATI HEARS 
SEVERAL NOVELTIES 


Goossens Leads Symphony 
in Programs of Fresh 
Interest 





CINCINNATI, Dec. 5.— Recent con- 
certs conducted by Eugene Goossens 
with the Cincinnati Symphony have 
been more than usually interesting to 
local audiences and have won for both 
the conductor and his men the warm- 
est expressions of regard and enthu- 
siasm from the audiences. On Nov. 6 
and 7 Mr. Goossens presented a pro- 
gram of excerpts from Wagner's 
“Ring.” To give completeness and co- 
herence to the program, certain ma- 
terial not usually given in concert 
form was presented in skillfully con- 
ceived arrangements made by the con- 
ductor. The program was mest suc- 
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Karol Szymanowski, Whose Violin Concerto 
Was Introduced to Cincinnati by Paul Kochan- 
ski with the Symphony 


cessful both in design and in execution. 

Excerpts heard were: from “Rhein- 
gold,” the Prelude and “Gold Motive,” 
“The Descent to Niebelheim” and “The 
Entry of the Gods” from “Walkiire,” the 
Prelude to Act I, the “Hunding Motive,” 
the Prelude to Act II and “Wotan’s 
Farewell and the Magic Fire”; from 
“Siegfried,” the “Forest Murmurs,” the 
Prelude to Act II and the “Ascent of 
the Rock,” and from “The Twilight of 
the Gods,” “Siegfried’s Rhine Journey” 
and “Briinnhilde’s Immolation.” 

The presentation of the “Rheingold” 
music enlisted the services of Frances 
Delo, Katherine Hall Poock and Emma 
Burkhardt Seebaum as the Rhine 
Maidens and of Hubert Kockritz as Al- 
berich and Donner. 


Bach Chaconne in New Transcription 


At the Cincinnati Symphony concerts 
of Nov. 20 and 21, Mr. Goossens pre- 
sented a program which met with the 
unqualified approval of his audiences. 
Under his direction, the orchestra played 
the program magnificently. First came 
as charming and dexterous a perfor- 
mance of the overture to Mozart’s 
“Marriage of Figaro” as it has been 
our privilege to hear. This was fol- 
lowed by the first performance here 
of A. Walter Kramer’s skillful and 
beautiful transcription of the Bach 
Chaconne, superbly played by the or- 
chestra. At its conclusion Mr. Goos- 
sens and Emil Heermann, who played 
the solo violin passages, were given 
rounds of applause. Finally the entire 
orchestra was brought to its feet. 

David .Barnett, pianist, the soloist, 
was greatly admired for his fine per- 
formance of the Beethoven G Major 
Concerto. Following the intermission 
came Ravel’s “Daphnis and Chloe” 
Suite No. 1, which had not been heard 
here before. The concert was brought 
to a close with a brilliant reading of 
César Franck’s tone poem, “The Ac- 
cursed Hunter.” 


Szymanowski's Concerto Played 


The brilliant marshalling of orches- 
tral forces by Mr. Goossens and a dis- 
play of sheerest virtuosity on the part 
of Paul Kochanski made the perfor- 
mance of Szymanowski’s Violin Con- 
certo the high spot of the fifth pair of 
concerts by the Cincinnati Symphony 
and won for both soloist and conductor 
a prolonged ovation at the concerto’s 
end. 

The concerto was one of three works 
new to Cincinnati Symphony audiences 
which were presented at these concerts. 
The others were the Glazounoff Sym- 
phony No. 4, in E Flat Major, and 
Vaughan Williams’s Overture to “The 


Wasps.” Both were extremely well 
done. The program opened with a 
gravely beautiful reading of Beetho- 
ven’s “Coriolanus” Overture, which 
had not been heard here in a number 
of seasons. 

Varied and not too ponderous fare 
was offered audiences at a pair of pre- 
vious concerts. The program opened 
with an extremely fine performance of 
Wagner’s “Faust Overture” and this 
was followed by an exquisitely wrought 
presentation of the Nocturne from 
Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” music. 

The Beethoven Eighth Symphony 
was most effectively done, graceful and 
charming, quick in its changes of mood, 
robust and at the same time delicate 
in its humor. 

Following the intermission 
Three Dances from deFalla’s “The 
Three Cornered Hat” and Enesco’s 
“Roumanian Rhapsody” No. 2. Dukas’s 
“The Sorcerer’s Apprentice” served to 
bring a most delightful program to an 
eminently satisfying conclusion. 


Bonelli Is Soloist 


Another pair had Richard Bonelli as 
soloist. He sang the “Credo” frem 
“Otello” and songs by Schubert, Schu- 
mann and Dupare. The orchestral 
highlights of the program were the 
Schumann Fourth Symphony and Ko- 
daly’s “Summer Evening,” the latter 
being given its first performance in 
Cincinnati. The program opened with 
Brahms’s “Academic Festival” Over- 
ture and ended with Tchaikovsky’s 
Theme and Variations from the Suite 
in G Major. 

The first of the Young People’s Con- 
certs showed Mr. Goossens serving in 
the dual capacity of conductor and in- 
terpreter. The audience of young folks, 
which packed Music Hall, accepted the 
new conductor as wholeheartedly as 
had their elders. Among the music on 
the program were the Overture to 
“Tannhauser,” Haydn’s “Surprise” 
Symphony and “Pacific 231” by Honeg- 
ger. 

The second of the series was given 
on Nov. 17 in Music Hall, with Mr. 
Goossens again acting his double role. 
Music by Saint-Saéns, Beethoven, 
Tchaikovsky, Sibelius, Mozkowski, 
Grainger and Chabrier was presented. 


came 


Rieti Novelty by New Group 


The Cincinnati Wind Ensemble, an 
organization new this season, made its 
debut with a concert at the Gibson 
Hotel on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 15. 
The members of the ensemble are 
Karin Dayas, pianist, Marcel Dandois, 
oboe, Max Hess, horn, Ary Van Leeu- 
wen, flute, Joseph Elliott, clarinet, and 
Hans Meuser, bassoon. Rieti’s Sona- 
tina for flute and piano, played by Mr. 
Van Leeuwen and Mme. Dayas, was 
given its first performance in America, 
as was Jongen’s Rhapsodie in one move- 
ment for piano and wind quintet. Leo 
Sowerby’s “Pop Goes The Weasel,” for 
wind quintet, was given its first Cin- 
cinnati hearing. The concert opened 
with Mozart’s Quintet for piano, oboe, 
clarinet, horn and bassoon (K. 4652.). 
Burnet Tuthill, manager of the organ- 
ization, has announced that two more 
concerts will be given during the win- 
ter. 


Notables Give Recitals 


Sergei Rachmaninoff was presented 
in a recital by J. Herman Thuman on 
the evening of Nov. 17. Ballades by 
Grieg, Brahms, Liszt and Chopin made 
up the first part of the program, the 
second part being devoted mainly to 
compositions by the performer. 

Elisabeth Schumann opened the sea- 


son cf the Matinee Musical Club with 
a recital of songs by Schubert, Schu- 
mann and Strauss. 

Beryl Rubinstein was heard in a re- 
cital at the Hotel Gibson, with Emi! 
and Walter Heermann as assisting ar- 
tists, on the evening of Nov. 20. 

The Artist Series was opened earlie: 
in the season with a superb recital by 
Fritz Kreisler. Music Hall was sold out 
and standees were much in evidence. 

The Don Cossack Russian Mal: 
Chorus gave a concert in Emery Audi- 
torium as the second event of the se- 
ries on Nov. 5. More than 1000 people 
were turned away at the box office, and 
a return engagement has been booked. 

Also earlier in the season, the first 
concert of the “revived” popular con- 
certs was given in Music Hall. The 
reception by the audience indicated that 
the directors of the orchestra have 
acted wisely in restoring the “Pops” 
to their place in Symphony activities. 
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“L’'Oracolo” Revived at the Metropolitan 





Leoni’s Opera Has Perform- 
ance with Scotti and Bori 
in Principal Roles—“Cav- 
alleria” Bracketed with 
Revival — Other Works 
Make Re-Entry 


i from the first American per- 
formance of Montemezzi’s “La 
Notte di Zoraima,” the only addition 
to the repertoire during the past fort- 
night was the revival of Franco Leoni’s 
grim “L’Oracolo,” absent from the 
Metropolitan for five seasons, on the 
evening of Nov. 28. 


The work was first heard at the 
Metropolitan on Feb. 4, 1915. Antonio 
Scotti and Lucrezia Bori, of the pres- 
ent revival, were in the cast of the 
original production in their respective 
roles of Chim Fen and Ah Joe. The re- 
maining roles of the revival were taken 
by Tancredi Pasero as Win-Shee, Louis 
D’Angelo as Hoo-Tsin, Armand Tokat- 
yan as Win-San-Lui, Henrietta Wake- 
field as Hua-Quee, Giordano Paltrinieri 
as the Fortune Teller, and a particu- 
larly engaging child, Lyova Rosenthal, 
as Hoo-Chee. Mr. Bellezza conducted. 

Mr. Scotti’s performance was, as it 
has always been, one of the great dra- 
matic characterizations of the present- 
day stage. Whether by accident or in- 
tention, however, he omitted the slimy, 
ophidian gestures of his hands while 
trying to fascinate the child with the 
orange; also the terrified shuffling of 
his feet when accused of the murder. 

Miss Bori seemed less convincing in 
her role than formerly. She disdained 
the Chinese trousers worn by the rest 
of the feminine members of the cast, 
and wore a vermilion skirt, which an- 
nihilated the remainder of her costume. 

Mr. Pasero, in the role of Win-Shee, 
did not measure up to Mr. Didur, the 
original singer of the part, or Mr. 
Rothier, who also sang it. His voice 
was tremulous and his acting lacking 
in the tremendous but quiet menace 
which the role requires. Mr. Tokatyan 
has sung his romantic part before. He 
did it this time as well as formerly. The 
others in the cast were adequate. 

“L’Oracolo” was followed by “Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” with Mmes. Jeritza, 
Swarthout and Falco, and Messrs. 
Lauri-Volpi and Basiola. A.H. 


“Don Giovanni” for the First Time 


For the first time this season, Mo- 
zart’s “Don Giovanni” was sung on the 
evening of Nov. 19. The cast, all the 
members of which were familiar in 
their roles, included Ezio Pinza in the 
name part, Beniamino Gigli as Don Ot- 
tavio and Pavel Ludikar as Leporello. 

Rosa Ponselle sang Donna Anna; 
Maria Miiller, Donna Elvira, and Editha 
Fleischer, Zerlina. Mr. Rothier sang 
the role of the Commendatore and Mr. 
D’Angelo, Masetto. Tullio Serafin con- 
ducted. N. 


Erin versus Cornwall 


“Tristan und Isolde” was sung for 
the first time on the evening of Nov. 
20, the cast being a completely familiar 
one. 

Elisabeth Ohms and Rudolf Lauben- 
thal appeared as the ill-starred lovers, 
Karin Branzell and Friedrich Schorr 
as Brangiine and Kurvenal, respective- 
ly. The remaining roles were assumed 
by Ivar Andresen, Arnold Gabor, Hans 
Clemens and James Wolfe. Mr. Bodanz- 
ky conducted. H. 


“Hansel” and “Pagliacci” 


Seasonal introduction of “Hansel 
und Gretel” and “Pagliacci” was the 
Metropolitan event of Saturday after- 





Wide World 


Antonio Scotti, as Chim Fen in the Metropol- 
itan’s Revival of “L’Oracolo,” with Lyova Rosen- 
thal, Who Was Hoo-Chee 


noon, Nov. 21. In the otherwise fa- 
miliar cast of the former, Ina Bour- 
skaya sang Hansel in place of Editha 
Fleischer, and Pavel Ludikar as Peter 
replaced Gustav Schiitzendorf, who was 
indisposed. Queena Mario was the 
Gretel, and other well-known portrayals 
were given by Mmes. Manski, Wake- 


field, Besuner and Flexer. Karl Riede] 
conducted. 
“Pagliacci” enlisted Nanette Guil- 


ford as Nedda, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi as 
Canio, Giuseppe Danise as Tonio, and 
Claudio Frigerio as Silvio. Mr. Bel- 
lezza conducted. Al 


A Benefit “Carmen” 


The Knights of Columbus benefited 
by almost $9,000 from a performance 
of “Carmen” on the evening of Nov. 21. 
For this first seasonal presentation of 
the Bizet opera, the principal singers 
were Maria Jeritza, Lucrezia_ Bori, 
Giovanni Martinelli and Giuseppe De 
Luca. Louis Hasselmans conducted. 


Sunday Night Concert 


The Sunday night concert of Nov. 
22 featured the following artists: Aida 
Doninelli and Nanette Guilford, so- 
pranos; Faina Petrova. contralto; 
Beniamino Gigli and Hans Clemens, 
tenors; Claudio Frigerio, baritone, and 
Ezio Pinza, bass, with Wilfred Pelletier 
conducting the orchestra. 

Mr. Gigli — works of Rachmani- 
noff, Cilea and Sandoval, with Miguel 
Sandoval at the piano, in addition to 
operatic arias. e orchestra rose to 
join in the applause after the tenor had 
finished an aria from “Forza del 
Destino.” F. 


The Second “Bohéme” 


“Bohéme” was given for the second 
time this season on the evening of Nov. 
25. The cast, the same as in the first 
performance, included Mmes. Bori and 
Guilford, and Messrs. Martinelli, Dan- 
ise, Rothier, Frigerio, Ananian, Wind- 
heim, Malatesta and Coscia. Mr. Bel- 
lezza conducted. M. 


“Aida” for Thanksgiving 


For the special Thanksgiving mati- 
nee, the first performance this season 
of “Aida” was given on Nov. 26, with 
an excellent cast. 

Leonora Corona sang the title role, 
creating a fine impression both by her 
excellent vocalism and her impassioned 
acting. Mme. Branzell was Amneris, 
Mr. Lauri-Volpi, Radames; Mr. Dan- 
ise, Amonasro; Mr. Pinza, the King. 
The other roles were capably filled by 
Mr. Macpherson, Mr. Tedesco and Miss 
Doninelli. Mr. Serafin conducted. 


“Tannhiuser” Repeated 


The second “Tannhauser” of the sea- 
son was given on the evening of Nov. 
26, with the identical cast which sang 
in the first performance of the opera. 
Mme. Jeritza was Elisabeth; Mme. 
Ohms, Venus; Mr. Laubenthal, Tann- 
hauser, and Mr. Schorr, Wolfram. The 
lesser roles were assumed, as before, 
by Miss Lerch and Messrs. Andresen, 
Clemens, Gabor, Paltrinieri and Wolfe. 
Mr. Bodanzky conducted. J. 


Enter, “Madama Butterfly” 


Puccini’s “Madama Butterfly” was 
sung for the first time this season on 
the evening of Nov. 27. The cast was 
all familiar except Marie von Essen, 
new to the company this year, who sang 


Suzuki. 

Mme. Miiller, although somewhat 
large in stature for the diminutive 
heroine, sang her music well and acted 
with dramatic force. Frederick Jagel, 
reappearing after his serious accident 
of last season, made much of the faith- 
less naval officer and sang his best. Mr. 
Scotti, back in his role of Sharpless, 
in which he appeared at the Metro- 
politan premiere in 1907, was excellent 
in every respect. Phradie Wells, Angelo 
Bada, Pompilio Malatesta, Paolo An- 
anian, Paola Quintina and Millo Picco 
completed the cast. Mr. Bellezza con- 
ducted. J. 

Again “The Elixir” 

Donizetti’s “L’Elisir d’Amore” de- 
lighted a matinee audience on Nov. 28, 
the well-known cast giving especial 
satisfaction. Editha Fleischer as Adina 
sang very beautifully and acted with 
spirit in a role which suits her per- 
fectly. So also Mr. Gigli as Nemorino, 
whose “Una Furtiva Lagrima” re- 
ceived its customary breathless atten- 
tion. 

Mr. Pinza, as the rascally Dr. Dul- 
camara, sang magnificently and gave 
an amusing characterization. Mr. De 
Luca’s Sergeant Belcore was vocally 
fine. Miss Faleo was a satisfactory 
Gianetta. Mr. Serafin conducted. H. 
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Corena Sings in “Forza” 


Leonora Corona sang the leading 
role in “Forza del Destino” for the first 
time this season when that opera was 
given its second performance on the 
evening of Nov. 28. In spite of a cold 
from which she was said to be suffer- 
ing, the soprano carried off high 
honors, and invested the part with 
dramatic and vocal excellence. 

Others, heard before in the first per- 
formance, were Miss Swarthout, and 
Messrs. Martinelli, Basiola, Pasero, 
Gandolfi and Macpherson. Mr. Serafin 
conducted. F 


Sunday Night Concert 


A Verdi-Puccini program enlisted the 
services of ten of the principal singers 
of the company on the evening of Nov. 
29. These included Queena Mario, Elda 
Vettori (substituting for Leonora Co- 
rona, who was indisposed) and Aida 
Doninelli, sopranos; Faina Petrova, who 
appeared in place of Marie von Bssen, 
contralto; Messrs. Jagel and Tokatyan, 
tenors; Messrs. Basiola, Frigerio and 
Malatesta, baritones, and Mr. Pinza, 
bass. 

There were arias and ensembles 
from “Butterfly,” “Bohéme,” “Trova- 
tore,” “Forza del Destino” and “Tos- 
ca,” among other numbers. Wilfred 

J. 


Pelletier conducted. 
Again, “Meistersinger” 


“Meistersinger” was sung for the 
second time this season, on the evening 
of Nov. 30, with the same cast as at the 
first performance, except that Maria 
— succeeded Editha Fleischer as 

a. 

Miss Miiller brought nothing unique 
to the role, but was, as at other hear- 
ings, winsome and sweet. Mr. Bodanz- 
ky conducted. D. 

The Second “Girl” 

Puccini’s “Girl of the Golden West” 
had its second hearing on the evening 
of Dec. 3, with Mme, Jeritza in the 
name part, with Mr. Martinelli as 
Johnson and Mr. Danise as the Sheriff. 

The remaining roles were sung by 
Miss Besuner and Messrs. Tedesco, Pa- 
sero, Gandolfi, Bada, Gaber, Cehanov- 
sky, Paltrinieri, Windheim, Malatesta, 
Picco, Ananian, Macpherson and Bel- 
leri. Mr. Bellezza conducted. J. 
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“PSALMS’’ SYMPHONY NOW ON DISCS 





Stravinsky Conducts Own Work—Chopin, de Falla, 
Schmitt and Franck Music in Recent Releases 





“By the Disc=riminatore”’ 


TRAVINSKY’S “Symphonie de 

Psaumes”’—three discs—which he 
wrote last year for the Boston Sym- 
phony’s jubilee, has been issued as an 
album (Columbia Masterworks, No. 
162). Stravinsky conducts it, the or- 
chestra is that of the Straram concerts, 
the chrous that of one Alexis Vlassoff. 
We do not like the symphony one bit 
better after playing it repeatedly than 
we did when we heard Koussevitzky do 
it last winter. What pretense, what ef- 
fort, what little real music! Ten meas- 
ures of “Petrouchka” or “L’Oiseau de 
Feu” mean more than this whole sym- 
phony, with its inconsistencies and its 
bitter sonorities. A. 


Excerpts from Franck Music 


From Columbia comes César Franck’s 
“Psyché” on five sides, with the Chorale 
from the Prelude, Chorale and Fugue 
on the odd side. The orchestra is the 
Colonne, the conductor Pierné. 

Franck’s symphonic poem is not 
given complete on this set. Various 
excerpts have been recorded singly, 
from time to time. The work itself, 
though characteristic of its composer, 
is not Franck at his best. “Psyché’s 
Sleep,” the first excerpt, is the most 
agreeable of the three. The recording 
is clear and the interpretation, presum- 
ably, authentic. Pierné’s own arrange- 
ment of the Chorale is deft and is well 
presented. H. 


A New Chopin Etude Album 


Very fine, indeed, is the album of 
Chopin Etudes (Columbia Masterworks, 
No. 163) played by Robert Lortat. 
There are eight discs and on them you 
will find those études which you love 
and those which have begun to pall on 
you, most of them played with fleetness, 
some with individuality. M. Lortat is 
not one of the at ones, but he is a 
very musical pianist and possesses a 
charming light touch. 

There are two errors in the bro- 
chure which accompanies the set. In 
the listing on the second page the sec- 
ond line reads: “Etude No. 1, Op. 10, in 
C Major,” etce., instead of “Etude No. 
3, Op. 10, in E Major.” The last line 
but one reads: “Etude No. 23, Op. 25, 
in C Minor,” instead of “in A Minor.” 
In the case of the latter the label is 
also incorrect; the old “March Wind” 
study never blew in any other key but 
A Minor, so far as we know! 

The brochure is especially worth hav- 
ing as it contains, by permission of G. 
Schirmer, Inc., the James Huneker es- 
say on the études, a beautiful piece of 
prose, even if the opinions uttered be- 
gin to show their age. A. 


Two de Falla Works 


Columbia Masterworks, No. 156, is a 
recording on three discs of de Falla’s 
suite for piano and orchestra, “Nights 
in the Gardens of Spain,” played by the 
Orquesta Betica de Camara of Seville, 
under de Falla’s pupil, Ernesto Halff- 
ter, with Manuel Navarro at the piano. 

Those who enjoy contemporary Span- 
ish music will take much deiight in this 
set, as it is well-recerded and the play- 
ing of both orchestra and soloist is 


The same studio puts out de Falla’s 
Concerto for harpsichord, woodwind, 
violin and ’cello, with the composer at 
the first-named instrument, probably 
conducting in the old-time fashion. 
While the music itself seems unimpor- 
tant, the Peri . soot — 4 one 
sus t the harpsichord used is 
arn de-hydrated = De Falla’s 
reasons for writing a “modern” poo 
sition in antique form and for a combi- 


nation of instruments more in vogue in 
the days of Charles Quint than those 
of the present Spanish Republic, are 
his own. The Columbia Studios, how- 
ever, deserve credit for making such 
fine records of music which, per se, can 
have only a limited appeal. 


Some Gallic Recordings 
Two new Columbia albums of Mas- 
terworks, Nos. 157 and 158, are indeed 


welcome; they will adorn any disc 
library. There is a very fine record- 

















Gabriel Pierné, Who Conducts Some Franck 
Works for Columbia, Among Them One of His 
Own Transcriptions 


ing under its composer’s baton of the 
suite from the ballet “La Tragédie de 
Salomé” of Florent Schmitt with the 
Straram Orchestra of Paris. This is 
music of no great originality, but of 
tremendous charm. Its instrumentation 
is extraordinarily beautiful. There are 
four dises. 

Franck’s Sonata for piano and violin 
(not violin and piano, as the label 
reads) comprises Masterworks No. 158, 
four discs, a movement to a disc. The 
players are two Belgian musicians, un- 
known to us hitherto, but their names 
are to be remembered: Alfred Dubois 
and Marcel Maas. They play the Bel- 
gian music superbly and are fine per- 
formers in every detail. Mr. Maas’s han- 
dling of the piano part is quite as note- 
worthy of M. Dubois’s appealing vio- 
lin playing. 

Fine Lieder Singing 

For connoisseurs there are two discs 
by the baritone, Sydney Biden, the re- 
cordings finely made by the Judson 
Radio Program Corporation, the records 
distributed by the Galaxy Music Cor- 
poration. The records, caviar to the 
general public, reveal Mr. Biden as a 
liedersinger of outstanding quality. He 
sings on one disc Hugo Wolf’s “Ana- 
kreons Grab” and “Weylas Gesang,” as 
only a Wolf specialist (which he is) 
can, and on the other side Brahms’s 
“Die Mainacht.” On the other disc 
he sings on one side Marshall Ker- 
nochan’s “You'll Love Me Yet” and 
“Portrait” and on the reverse the same 
composer’s “Summer Dawn,” a song 
drenched with beauty. Mr. Biden also 
sings the Kernochan songs admirably. 


The accompaniments to the Ker- 
nochan and Wolf songs are well played 
by Celius Dougherty, that of the 
Brahms song by A. Walter Kramer. 

A. 


One of Brunswick’s larger releases 
is the Beethoven Second Symphony, 
conducted by Erich Kleiber with the 
German ‘State Opera Orchestra. This 
symphony, which points both backward 
and forward in Beethoven’s develop- 
ment, is taken much too ponderously by 
the conductor, who refuses a necessary 
gusto to the Scherzo, lays a heavy hand 
on the beautiful Larghetto, and allows 
some muddy and inexact playing to 
make the finale extremely rough. The 
recording is good in the main. 


Albert Coates’s recording of Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Francesca da Rimini” on two 
dises is one of the best that has come 
from the Victor studio in a long time. 
Mr. Coates understands the over-emo- 
tional quality of the work and projects 
it perfectly. The doleful passage ex- 
emplifying Francesca’s recitation to 
Dante and Virgil beginning “Nessun 
maggior dolore” is a perfect piece of 
playing. The orchestra is the London 
Symphony. 


Victor Musical Masterpieces, No. 109, 
gives us Mozart’s characteristic Sym- 
phony in G Minor, one of his most beau- 
tiful and the only one of the last dozen 
or so which is written in a minor tonal- 
ity. Mr. Stock’s playing of the work is 
interesting and well-considered. The 
minuet is done with a delicacy that is 
as charming as it is unusual, but the 
first movement is perhaps the most 
satisfactory. H. 


° DISC BRIEFS e | 


“FINLANDIA,” Sibelius. Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Stokowski. A careful 
and thoroughly satisfying recording of 
this powerful work on two sides, Victor. 

“MEISTERSINGER” vocal _ excerpts, 
“Sieh’, Ev’chen” and “Hat mann mit 
dem Schuhwerk” from Act II. Elisa- 
beth Rethberg, soprano, and Friedrich 
Schorr, baritone, both of the Metropol- 
itan. Two somewhat unsatisfactory 
bits very beautifully sung. One twelve- 
inch Victor disc. 

“LEONORE” Overture, No. 3, three 
sides, and Turkish March from “Ruins 
of Athens” one side, Beethoven. Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra conducted by 
Mengelberg. Two excellent Columbia 
discs. The recording is good and the 
playing, in general, noteworthy. 

INSTRUMENTAL EXCERPTS from “Meis- 
tersinger,” Wagner. Two twelve-inch 
discs, Columbia. Colonne Orchestra 
under Pierné. Includes Prelude to 
Act III, Entrance and Dance of Ap- 
prentices, and the March of the Cor- 
porations. A good, if somewhat Gallic, 
recording. 

BALLET OF THE SEASONS, by Glazou- 
noff, conducted by the composer. Co- 
lumbia album. Charming, if naive, mu- 
sic, in best traditional style. 


“LA VALSE,” by Ravel. Albert Wolff 
conducting the Lamneusuen Orchestra. 
Two Brunswick records. Good record- 
ing of a work only a trifle above the 
wretched Bolero in worth. 

OVERTURE TO “LA GaAZZA LADRA” 
(The Thieving Magpie), by Rossini. 
Berlin Philharmonic under Wilhelm 
Furtwingler, who refines this none too 
refined music. Only Rossini fans need 
bother. One disc, Brunswick. 

NOCTURNES by Debussy. Albert Wolff 
and the Lamoureux Orchestra. Bruns- 
wick. If this is French interpretation 
of French music, give us anything else. 

BAcH’s SONATA IN G MINOR FoR SOLO 
VIOLIN, Joseph Szigeti. Beautiful, sin- 
cere playing. Columbia. 











ATLANTA SERIES OPENED 


Civic Concert Course Launched with 
Recital by Baggiore 


ATLANTA, Dec. 5.—The Atlanta 
Music Club, which sponsors the Civic 
Concert Series, opened its season re- 
cently with a recital by Attilio Bag- 
giore, tenor. Mr. Baggiore’s appear- 
ance was an extra one in the series, 
as he substituted for Claudia Muzio, 
whose arrival from Italy was delayed. 
Miss Muzio will appear on Jan. 25. 
The tenor was given an ovation by his 
audience in a wide variety of arias and 
songs. He gave many encores. Robert 
MacDonald, the accompanist, played 
several solo numbers. 

The club’s calendar for this season 
also included a concert by the Gordon 
String Quartet on Nov. 22. Walter 
Gieseking is to play on Feb. 12. All 
the concerts are given in the Wesley 
Memorial Auditorium. In _ addition, 
there will be eight morning musicales 
by several local artists and eight study 
programs. 

Mrs. Walter H. Bedard, one of the 
founders of the Griffith School of 
Music, is the president. 

The other officers are: Mrs. R. H. 
King, Thad Morrison, Grace Lee Town- 
send and Helen Coyne Riley, vice-pres- 
idents; Jane Matthingby, recording 
secretary; Lydia Wheeler Baskin, cor- 
responding secretary; Mrs. Cliff Hatch- 
er, treasurer, and Mrs. B. L. Bugg, as- 
sistant treasurer. 
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CONDUCTORS TO JUDGE 
NBC COMPOSERS’ TEST 


Five Noted Orchestral Leaders Will Choose 
Best Manuscripts for Radio and 
Concert Performances 


In the competition for the five best 
new American compositions for sym- 
phony orchestra not exceeding twelve 
minutes in playing time, inaugurated 
recently by the National Broadcasting 
Company, five eminent conductors will 
act as judges. They are: Frederick 
Stock, of the Chicago Symphony; Niko- 
lai Sokoloff, of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra; Tullio Serafin, of the Metropolitan 
Opera; Leopold Stokowski, of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, and Dr. Walter 
Damrosch. 

The competition closes at 5 p. m. on 
Dec. 31, according to an announcement 
by Deems Taylor, director. Announce- 
ment of the five winning compositions 
will be made on Feb. 21, 1932, when it 
is expected that they will be performed 
by a symphony orchestra. 

One work, selected for the first 
award of $5,000, will be broadcast on 
Feb. 22 over a nation-wide network 
during the George Washington bicen- 
tennial celebration. Other awards are: 
second, $2,500; third, $1,250; fourth, 
$750, and fifth, $500. 





TWO NEW CHAMBER MUSIC 
BROADCASTS ANNOUNCED 





Roth Quartet Is Signed by WOR—Colum- 
bia Begins Series with Quartet 
and Pianists 


WOR, which has already made a bid 
for favor among listeners who want 
chamber music on the air, has added 
to its regular features of this type a 
series of broadcasts by the Roth Quar- 
tet, which was to begin on Dec. 9, at 
9:30 p. m. and continue each week 
until the quartet leaves for Europe in 
January. 

Columbia has also announced a new 
feature for Sundays, over its network 
at 10:30 a. m., the first program sched- 
uled for Dec. 6. Faculty members of 
the Community Centre Conservatory of 
New York are the performers. The 
initial broadcast was to include Boro- 
din’s Nocturne and Glazounoff’s Nov- 
elettes for string quartet, the players 
being Mishel Piastro, concertmaster of 
the New York Philharmonic - Sym- 
phony; Josef Gingold, concert violinist; 
Mitya Stillman, formerly concertmaster 
of the Conductorless Orchestra, and 
Naoum Dinger, Philharmonic - Sym- 
phony ’cellist. Rudolph Gruen and 
Eli Miller were to play works of Saint- 
Saéns and Arensky for two pianos on 
this occasion. 


Winners in Atwater Kent Contest 


First winners in the Northeastern 
District Atwater Kent Radio audition, 
heard over WEAF on Nov. 3, were 
Saida Knox, contralto, of Kearny, N. J., 
and J. Alden Edkin, bass, of Somer- 
ville, Mass. Both will participate in the 
finals to be held on Dec. 13 at 9:15 
p. m. over WEAF. 

Second places were won by Dolly 
Smith, from New Hampshire, and 
James Blackstone, from eastern Penn- 
sylvania; third places by Winifred Cecil 
and Raymond Heatherton, both from 
eastern New York. 
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News AND MUSICAL EVENTS IN THE WORLD OF BROADCASTING 


° ECENT 
T° é. Cayes letters in 
the New York World-Telegram 
have indicated that listeners are not 
by any means satisfied with radio 
as it is. But, what is more encour- 
aging, these letters often contain 
constructive ideas. 

Perhaps Martin N. Propper, 
writer of a recent letter, will be 
considered visionary and fantastic 
when he recommends a new station, 
specializing only in sponsored 
programs of fine music. 

Perhaps R. A. Nelles, another 
writer, will be called impractical 
when he suggests a Radio League 
which shall purchase from an al- 
ready established station as much 
time as it can pay for in collected 
dues for good instrumental music 
broadcasts. 

But those ideas have their points. 


The first seems more practicable, 
as it should be easier to get the at- 
tention of one rich man than that 
of a fairly large section of the pub- 
lic (that intelligent minority which 
is always with us). 

Why shouldn’t they be com- 
bined? Why not try to reach the 
ear of some wealthy man (or 
woman) who would be willing to 
put up an initial sum, with the 
added provision that the part of 
the public which is interested be 
asked to contribute to the fund? 

Such campaigns have been suc- 
cessful in the case of symphony 
orchestras. This one should start 
in New York, in order to have some 
focalized locality for community 
interest, but there is no reason why 
it should not spread over the 
country. It is time for some active 
interest to be manifested. 





Music Federation Head 
Stresses Importance of 
American Music in Talk 








Mrs. Elmer James Ottaway, President of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, Who Made 
an Address in Behalf of American Music on the 
Columbia “Musical Americana” Hour of Dec. | 


American music, and the part of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs in 
sponsoring it, was the keynote of an 
address made by Mrs. Elmer James 
Ottaway, Federation president, over 
a Columbia chain on Dec. 1 at 3:30 
p. m. Speaking in the “Musical Ameri- 
cana” hour, with which the Federa- 
tion’s name is identified, Mrs. Ottaway 
told of the plans for the George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial Music Week in 
May, 1932, when the Federation will 
present an American Folk Music pro- 
gram in Washington. Choruses will 
also come from all over the country to 
sing in a festival. 

“We are now urging the formation 
of civic or people’s choruses, municipal 
subsidization of music, and the develop- 
ment of county festivals, pageants and 
opera,” declared Mrs. Ottaway. 

Membership in the Federation group 
particularly interested in American 
music has grown from twenty founders 
to 400,000, it was announced. 

Songs of Wintter Watts were sung 
by Charles Carlile, tenor, and Barbara 
Maurel, contralto, on this program, and 
a Humoresque of George F. Boyle wis 


played by Maurice Brown, ’cellist. 
Julius Mattfeld conducted the orches- 
tra. 

On the program of Dec. 8, works of 
MacDowell, Di Nogero, Homer Grunn, 
Charles B. Hawley, Russell Bennett, 
Dent Mowrey, Marion Bauer, Guion, 
Cadman and Huerter were featured. 
Julia Mahoney, soprano, and Roger 
Kinne, baritone, were the performers. 


*Short Waves-e 


“Sometime soon after Jan. 1” is the 
date set for the broadcasts from the 
Metropolitan—they will be on Satur- 
day afternoons, unsponsored, and 
Deems Taylor will “narrate.” 

Toscanini’s first Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony broadcast this season, on Nov. 
29— the second half —was heard in 
France, Hungary, Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia, rebroadcast from the Colum- 
bia presentation. 

Serafina di Leo, new soprano at the 
Chicago Civic Opera, made a radio 
debut the other night (Nov. 29) with 
Fritz Reiner in “Music Along the 
Wires.” She was introduced to the 
microphone by Giovanni Martinelli. 

Elisabeth Schumann, too, recently 
faced the microphone for the first time 
in America . . . the noted Austrian so- 
prano was the Dec. 2 Columbia Con- 
certs artist . her husband, Carl 
Alwin, accompanied. 

Henry Hadley was the hero of the 
General Motors’ bow to Massachusetts 
—his native state—on Nov. 23, con- 
ducting his own “Chinese Suite.” 

Martha Attwood sang some soprano 
solos when NBC welcomed KOIL, of 
Omaha-Council Bluffs into the network 
on Nov. 30. 

Alma Gluck is to talk on “Noise and 
Music” for a _ noise-abatement pro- 
gram on WJZ on Dec. 11 at 3:15. The 
soprano has not sung in public for sev- 
eral years . . And two days later, 
Husband Efrem Zimbalist will be the 
guest artist in the General Electric 
Twilight Hour over WEAF at 5:30 
p. m, 

Another G. E. artist was Rosa Pon- 
selle on Dec. 6. 

Columbia’s Grand Opera Miniatures 
returns after an absence of a year, on 
Dec. 10, when Howard Barlow is to 
conduct a short version of “Traviata.” 
Singers are Adele Vasa, Theo Karle 
and Evan Evans. Time, 10:30 p. m. 
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—by G. O. Harnisch 


The Cartoonist Has Woven Erno Rapee’s Name 

into His Drawing—the Outline of the NBC Con- 

ductor’s Face Forms the “R,” the “A” Is His 

Ear, and the “P” and Two “E's” May Be Seen 
in the Suggestion of Curl in His Hair 


Erno Rapee’s selection of American 
composers to play their part in the 
General Motors “Parade of the States” 
has resulted in two additional interest- 
ing half hours over WEAF on Monday 
evenings. When Idaho was honored on 
Nov. 30, Mr. Rapee led his orchestra in 
the section named “Chisholm Trail” 
from Arthur Shepherd’s “Horizons,” as 
the chief Work. ee 

Mr. Shepherd lives now in Cleveland, 
but was born in Idaho, and it is the 
memories of his days in the West that 
he has incorporated in this music. 

A medley of western songs, some 
Idaho cowboy songs, and Elizabeth 
Lennox’s singing of Edward’s “By the 
Bend of the River” were also heard. 

Ohio was the featured state on Dec. 
7, and the two main works chosen by 
Mr. Rapee were Emerson Whithorne’s 
“The Aeroplane” and thé" March trom 
Griselle’s “Two American Sketches.” 
Phil Dewey sang Ball’s “Love Me and 
the World Is Mine,” and Oley Speaks’s 
“Road to Mandalay.” 

American Indian Songs in Dorothy 
Gordon’s School of Air Broadcast 


Doroth¥ Gordon, Who has been sing- 
ing folk songs in the Thursday after- 
noon periods of the Columbia School of 
the Air, has chosen American Indian 
songs for the Dec. 10 event, at 2.30 p.m. 
The program is to make use of the 
medicine rattle and the tom-tom, and 
will include songs from various tribes. 

Miss Gordon has been very success- 
ful in these presentations, and it is re- 
ported that younger school children 
listen to them in increasing numbers. 


“Musical Alphabet” Broadcasts 


Presenting music of various com- 
posers of all times in “ABC” order, the 
“Musical Alphabet” broadcast, over a 
Columbia chain, continues in the Na- 
tional Radio Home-Makers Club pro- 
gram, Ida Bailey Allen, president, on 
Wednesdays at 11:15 a.m. 

Mrs. Allen describes the music, which 
is played and sung by Ralph Christ- 
man, pianist, and assisting vocalists. 


James’s Cantata on WOR 


Philip James’s Christmas Cantata, 
“The Nightingale of Bethlehem,” will 
be given over WOR on Dec. 17, at 9:30 
p. m., by the Newark Music Founda- 
tion. Saida Knox, Atwater Kent win- 
ner, will be one of the soloists. 
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LOS ANGELES FORCES 
GIVE NOVELTIES 


Olga Steeb Is Soloist 
in Respighi Piano 
Concerto 

Los ANGELES, Dec. 5.—Dr. Artur 
Rodzinski conducted the first perform- 
ances in this city of two modern works 
at the third pair of concerts by the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic, on Nov. 19 
and 20. Following the Overture to 
Cherubini’s “Anacreon” and Schu- 
mann’s First Symphony, the second 
half of the evening was devoted to 
Respighi’s Piano Concerto, with Olga 
Steeb as soloist, and a symphonic dance 
from Wetzler’s opera, “The Basque 
Venus.” 

The Schumann work found the or- 
chestra in sympathetic mood. The 
final movement brought salvos of ap- 
plause for conductor and players. 

Miss Steeb and the orchestra gave 
a superlatively fine performance of the 
concerto, which is modern-sounding, 
despite the fact that it is composed in 
the Mixolydian mode. The soloist dis- 
played superb technical prowess and 
deep musical insight. She was recalled 
many times. Miss Steeb was the guest 
of honor at a reception given in the 
Biltmore suite of Mr. and Mrs. Cecil 
Frankel after the concert. 

The Wetzler opus was given a stun- 
ning performance, the orchestra play- 
ing with virtuosic brilliancy. 


Young Violinist Presented 


The Sunday afternoon concert on 
Nov. 29, introduced Marguerite 
Kuehne, eleven-year-old violin pupil of 
Alexander Roman, one of the first vio- 
linists of the orchestra. The youthful 
performer displayed a well-developed 
technique in Bruch’s Concerto in G 
Minor. This series, which is an- 
nounced to contain no repetitions from 
the mid-week concerts, included also 
the Overture to “Oberon” by Weber 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Schehera- 
zade.” The orchestra gave a fine ac- 
count of itself, especially in the Russian 
work, in which Sylvain Noack, concert- 
master, took full advantage of his sole 
opportunity. 
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FIVE NEWLY DISCOVERED SONGS 
by George Frederick Handel 


Collected and Arranged for 


JOHN McCORMACK 


By SAMUEL ENDICOTT 


Riker, Brown & Wellington, Inc. 
Boston, Mass. 








Plans Temple of Music 
for National Capital 


ASHINGTON, Dec. 5.— 

Mrs. Gertrude Lyons, presi- 
dent of the District of Columbia 
Federation of Music Clubs, has 
announced a plan for the erection 
of a national temple of music, to 
be located on a prominent site in 
this city. 

While no specific plans have 
been worked out as yet, it is un- 
derstood that the project for the 
temple of music is dependent upon 
the assistance of public-spirited 
citizens for its realization. 

T.M. 











A recital under the Behymer man- 
agement was given by Carola Goya, in 
Spanish folk-dances. Her assistants 
were Beatrice Burford, harpist, and 
Isia Seligman, pianist. 

Percy Grainger made one of his in- 
frequent recital appearances in the 
Philharmonic on Nov. 24, playing a 
characteristic program in superb style. 
Brahms’s Sonata in F Minor was 
among the outstanding numbers. The 
pianist added several extras, including 
two of his own compositions. Mr. 
Grainger was heard in two other con- 
certs in the vicinity during his visit, 
one in Van Nuys and the other with 
the Smallman A Cappella Choir. 


Light Opera Association Launched 


A meeting to arousé public interest 
in a projected season of light opera 
was held recently in the Wilshire-Ebell 
Theatre, by the newly-organized Mu- 
nicipalities Light Opera Association, 
Grace Widney Mabee, president. The 
organization proposes a series of eight 
works, each to continue for two weeks, 
featuring local singers and musicians 
and sponsored by public subscription. 
Works of American composers will be 
given, along with popular standard 
operas. L. E. Behymer is chairman of 
the advisory committee. 


Opera Reading Club Meets 


The November meeting of the Eu- 
terpe Opera Reading Club in the Bilt- 
more Theatre on Nov. 24 was devoted 
to Wolf-Ferrari’s “Jewels of the Ma- 
donna,” with Roland Paul as reader, 
and Irl Hunsaker, Hazel Hayes, Belle 
Catlin and Harold Dodge as assis- 
tants. Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish is 
president. 

Frederic Dixon, pianist, gave a re- 
cital in Philharmonic Auditorium on 
Nov. 16, playing works by Brahms, 
Chopin, MacDowell, Debussy, de Falla 
and others. 

Erika Heussenstamm and her con- 
cert ensemble gave a concert in Bald- 
win Hall on Nov. 21, under the auspices 
of the Piano Guild of the West. 

The Society for the Advancement of 
American Music gave a program at 
California Christian College on Nov. 
20. The evening was devoted to works 
by Mary Carr Moore, Homer Grunn, 
Kathleen Lockhart Manning, Harriet 
Ware, Lue Alice Keller, Quinto Maga- 
nini, Lora Perry, Mrs. Beach and Ross- 
Gaines. Those taking part were Betty 
Travis, violinist; Edith Boken-Krager, 
Nelle Gotthold, Mr. Grunn, and the 
Schubert Choralists of Pasadena, Mrs. 
C. C. Blauvelt, conductor, and Ray- 
mond McFeeters, pianist. 

HAL DAVISSON CRAIN 


COLUMBUS HEARS BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Women’s Club Concerts 
Given by Cossacks 
and Tibbett 


CoLuMBUS, Dec. 5.—The Boston Sym- 
phony, under Serge Koussevitzky, made 
one of its rare visits, to give the first 
concert of the Symphony Club of Cen- 
tral Ohio on Oct. 29. Features of the 
performance were the first local hear- 
ing of Ravel’s “La Valse,” and a beau- 
tiful and far from conventional read- 
ing of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony. 
Handel’s Concerto Grosso in B Minor 
and the Prelude to “Lohengrin” pre- 
ceded these. The large audience of the 
Symphony Club, of which Mrs. B. G. 
Huntington is president, was grateful 
to the organization for the added com- 
fort of several thousand upholstered 
chairs in Memorial Hall. 

The two opening events of the Wo- 
men’s Music Club series drew two of 
the largest audiences in several years 
to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of 
this society. The Don Cossack Russian 
Male Chorus, Sergé Jarofi, conductor, 
delighted more than 3400 on Nov. 4 
with a program of Russian flavor. 
Lawrence Tibbett, a week later, sang 
to 4200 people, who filled every avail- 
able spot in Memorial Hall. Mr. Tib- 
bett sang an unusual program with so 
much art that he was obliged to re- 
spond to many requests for encores. 
Mrs. William C. Graham is president of 
this organization of 152 musicians. 

“The Blue Bird” with Yasha Yushny 
came to Memorial Hall on Nov. 65 as 


the first attraction of a new managce- 
ment, the Civic Concert Series, head +d 
by Hermann Amend and William Ha +t. 
A varied Russian vaudeville progr:m 
of ten or more scenes was presented »y 
a company of sixteen and an orches' ra 
of ten. The dancing of M. Orlik and 
the singing of M. Jarog were outsta’ i- 
ing. 
Alice Kindler, pianist, was heard in 
recital in the East High School Auii- 
torium, playing Bach’s Prelude and 
Fugue in A Minor, Beethoven’s Sona‘a, 
Op. 28, a group by Ravel and Strav n- 
sky and Chopin’s Twenty-four Prel- 
udes. 
ROSWITHA CRANSTON SMITH 


Rose Bampton To Be Soloist in New 
York and Philadelphia Events 


Rose Bampton, contralto of the Phil- 
adelphia Grand Opera Company, has 
been engaged by Leopold Stokowski for 
a role in Schénberg’s “Gurrelieder,” to 
be given by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
on Jan. 15, 16 and 18. She will appear 
with the Schola Cantorum in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on Jan. 20; and with 
the New York Oratorio Society in a 
performance of the Bach B Minor Mass 
later in the year. 

Miss Bampton, who was heard at the 
Worcester Festival early this fall, is 
scheduled to appear in a number of 
leading roles with the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company. 








The National Symphony Orchestra 
of Washington, D. C., Hans Kindler, 
conductor, has engaged Sylvia Lent as 
soloist for its concert at Constitution 
Hall on Thursday afternoon, Dec. 17. 
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Symphony in Benefit— 
Many Recitalists 
Heard 


Derroit, Dec. 5.—A fine gesture 
made by the Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra was the Mayor’s Committee Benefit 
Coneert given before a packed house 
on Thanksgiving Eve in Orchestra 
Hall. Between $4,000 and $5,000 was 
raised to aid the unemployed of the 
community. The concert was the 
voluntary gift of the men of the or- 
chestra, a point stressed by Mayor 
Frank Murphy in a short talk. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Victor Kolar 
each led half of the program, but the 
biggest event of the night was the 
superb performance of the Mozart Con- 
certo in D Minor by Mr. Gabrilowitsch. 
At the close of the work the audience 
and the men of the orchestra stood as 
one person to pay tribute to the city’s 
leading musician. 

The program included the Berlioz 
“Reman Carnival” Overture,’ the 
Weber-Weingartner “Invitation to the 
Dance,” the Theme and Variations 
from Tchaikovsky’s Third Suite, the 
ballet music from Goldmark’s “Queen 
of Sheba,” and the Overture to Wag- 
ner’s “Tannhiauser.” Mr. Kolar ied the 
last two numbers and the accompani- 
ment to the Concerto. 

One of the most significant debuts 
here in a long time was the appearance 
of Adolf Busch, German violinist, at 
the Symphony’s subscription concerts 
of Nov. 19 and 20. He played the 
Brahms Concerto, and received an ova- 
tion. Mr. Gabrilowitsch led the or- 
chestra in an excellent performance 
of the Beethoven Fifth Symphony and 
the Overture to Mozart’s “Il Seraglio.” 


Choral Works Presented 


The Detroit Symphony Choir made 
its first appearance of the season on 
Nov. 23, singing with the orchestra 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” and the finale 
to the third act of Wagner’s “Meister- 
singer.” The choir seems to grow 
better each year. The soloists were 
Helen Stanley, soprano; Amy Eller- 
man, contralto; Dan Gridley, tenor, 
and Walter Greene, baritone. 

John McCormack gave one of his 
superb recitals Friday, Nov. 20, in 
Masonic Auditorium, being welcomed 
by a large audience. 

Victor Kolar led the eighth program 
of the Saturday night series by the 
Symphony on Nov. 21. The list was 
made up of Beethoven’s “Coriolanus” 
Overture, the Chausson B Flat Major 
Symphony, the Overture to “The Bat” 
by Johann Strauss, two Humoresques 
by Dvorak, in fine orchestrations by 
Mr. Kolar; and excerpts from “Ma- 
dama Butterfly” by Puccini. 


Kreisler in Recital 


Fritz Kreisler was heard in a re- 
cital on the evening of Nov. 12 by an 
audience packed ten rows deep on the 
platform in Masonic Auditorium. The 
program, given with Carl Lamson at 
the piano, included the Handel Sonata 
in D Major, a Sarabande and Gigue 
of Bach, the Mozart Concerto No. 3, 
in G Major, and shorter numbers. 

Dorothy Miller Duckwitz, pianist of 
this city, was the soloist at the seventh 
“Pop” concert of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, on Nov. 14. She did bril- 
tant solo work in the first performance 
ere of Debussy’s Fantasie for piano 
nd orchestra. Her fine playing won a 
‘C rdial reception. The orchestra under 
Vietor Kolar played Tchaikovsky’s 
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Fifth Symphony and the Theme and 
Variations from the same composer’s 
Suite No. 3. 

Ruth Posselt, Schubert Memorial 
prize winner of 1929, made her Detroit 
debut on the afternoon of Nov. 16, at 
the Colony Club. She won favor with 
a varied program. Margaret Manne- 
bach was the accompanist. 

The American Little Symphony, com- 
posed of twenty musicians from the 
Detroit Symphony, gave its first pro- 
gram of the year on Nov. 18 at the 
Institute of Arts. Valbert Coffey con- 
ducted. 

The second pair of free school chil- 
dren’s concerts by the Detroit Sym- 
phony was given on Tuesday and 
Wednesday afternoons, Nov. 17 and 18, 
in Orchestra Hall. Victor Kolar con- 
ducted. Edith Rhetts Tilton gave a 
talk on the music. 


Rachmaninoff Opens Series 


As the opening event of the Phil- 
harmonic Concert Course, Serge Rach- 
maninoff played before a packed house 
in Masonic Auditorium on Oct. 20. 
The artist was in excellent mood and 
the audience gave instant approval to 
his piano playing. 

The program was made up of the 
Beethoven Sonata, Op. 81, a Gluck- 
Pauer Gavotte, Weber’s “Momento 
Capriccioso,” Schumann’s “Etudes Sym- 
phoniques,” the pianist’s own Vari- 
ations on a Theme of Corelli, which was 
given its first performance, and the 
“Etude Transcendante” and the Taran- 
tella from “Venezia e Napoli,” of Liszt. 

Received with enthusiasm, the Vari- 
ations proved to be a series of well- 
constructed and finely-woven musical 
conceptions in the modern vein. The 
audience refused to go home until it 
had heard the familiar C Sharp Minor 
Prelude as a third encore, following the 
“Troika” of Tchaikovsky and a 
Chopin Waltz. 


Gorodnitzki Heard with Symphony 


An ovation was given to Sascha Go- 
rodnitzki, pianist, who made his local 
debut at the second pair of subscrip- 
tion concerts with the Detroit Sym- 
phony on two recent days. He played 
the Liszt Concerto in E Flat Major in 
such a manner as to leave the audience 
breathless. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who 
led the orchestra, gave most adequate 
support to the young Schubert Memo- 
rial prize-winner. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch opened the pro- 
gram with Wagner’s Funeral Music 
from “Gétterdimmerung,” which was 
played as a tribute to the memory of 
three loyal friends of the orchestra, 
Ralph H. Booth, Julius H. Haass and 
Jerome H. Remick, who died during 
the summer. Other numbers were the 
Beethoven Symphony No. 2 and the De- 
bussy Suite “Iberia.” 

Victor Kolar, associate conductor of 
the orchestra, led the Saturday night 
concerts in two recent weeks. The lat- 
ter program included Beethoven’s Over- 
ture to “Egmont,” Boieldieu’s Overture 
to “The White Lady,” Tchaikovsky’s 
“Capriccio Italien,” and works by 
Svensen, Rubinstein, Tchaikovsky, 
Saint-Saéns, Coleridge-Taylor, Wald- 
teufel, Schumann, Schubert and Her- 
bert. 

The other concert was made up of 
the Overture to Thomas’s “Raymond,” 
the Elegy and Musette from Sibelius’s 
“King Christian,” the Prelude and 
Love-Death from “Tristan and Isolde,” 
and works by Kreisler, Massenet, Gold- 
mark, Dvorak, Pierné and Altschuler. 

HERMAN WISE 








Passed Away 








William C. Hammer 
PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 5.—William C. 


Hammer, vice-president and general 
manager of the Philadelphia Grand Op- 
era Company, died suddenly at his home 
on Nov. 30, while preparing a speech 
to be given over the radio that same 
night in connection with a performance 
of “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Gianni 
Schicchi” by the opera company. 

Mr. Hammer, who had been identified 
with the opera in this city for a num- 
ber of years, was born in Pittsburgh 
in 1870. Brought to Philadelphia when 
a child, he was educated in the public 
schools and later attended the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. On graduation 
he became an official in a Honduras ba- 
nana plantation. In 1907, he entered 
the coal business and later was secre- 
tary of the Northwestern Lumber Com- 
pany of Idaho. 

During the war he served as Phila- 
delphia representative of the San Carlo 
Opera Company, and later formed the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Association, 
which sponsored an annual three-weeks’ 
season here by that company. For two 
seasons, 1925-1926, he was manager of 
La Scala Opera Company in this city. 

In 1924, Mr. Hammer married Kath- 
ryn Cecil O’Gorman, a ’cellist, who has 
been associated with him as secretary- 
treasurer and general director of the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hammer had returned 
only two months ago from a trip to the 
principal music centres of Europe for 
the purpose of engaging artists for the 
company. 

Besides his wife, Mr. Hammer is sur- 
vived by one brother, Dr. A. Wiese 
Hammer, of this city. 





Romeo Gorno 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 5.—Romeo Gorno, 
pianist and teacher, and a member of 
the faculty of the yy > of Music 
here since 1889, died on Nov. 23. 

Mr. Gorno was born in Cremona, 
Italy, in 1871, and graduated from the 
Milan Conservatory with high honors. 
He accompanied Adelina Patti on her 
American tour in 1881. Mr. Gorno was 
made dean of the faculty of the Cin- 
cinnati College of Music in 1916. He 
appeared several times as soloist with 
the Cincinnati Symphony. 

Mr. Gorno is survived by his wife 
and two brothers, both of whom are 
members of the faculty of the College 
of Music. 





Dr. John Hyatt Brewer 


Dr. John Hyatt Brewer, organist and 
composer, and for fifty years organist 
and choirmaster of the Lafayette Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, 
died in hospital on Nov. 30. 

Doctor Brewer was born in Brooklyn, 
Jan. 18, 1856. He sang as treble solo- 
ist in several Brooklyn churches and 
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studied various branches of music with 
prominent teachers. He was a pupil in 
organ and theory of Dudley Buck, Sr., 
for ten years. His first position as or- 
ganist was at the City Park Chapel. 
In 1881 he became associated with the 
Brooklyn church which he served until 
his death. Last year his fiftieth anni- 
versary was celebrated by the church. 

Besides his church work, Doctor 
Brewer conducted various glee clubs 
and singing societies. His compositions 
number about 150, mostly for voice and 
organ. 





Moffett 


John J. Hattstaedt 


Cuicaco, Dec. 5.—John J. Hattstaedt, 
founder, and for the past forty-six 
years president of the American Con- 
servatory here, died at his home on 
Nov. 30. 

Mr. Hattstaedt was born in Monroe, 
Mich., Dec. 29, 1851. His musical edu- 
cation was under private teachers in 
Boston and in Germany. He started 
teaching piano in Detroit in 1870 and 
later taught for one year in St. Louis. 
He came to Chicago in 1875 as a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Chicago Mu- 
sical College, where he taught until 
1886, when he founded the American 
Conservatory. This school has grown 
to be one of the largest institutions of 
its kind in the country. He was a 
founder-member of the National Asso- 
ciation of Music Schools and was a 
member of the Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association. 

A son, John R. Hattstaedt, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Comer Winter, survive. 

Funeral services were held in St. 
Paul’s Lutheran Church on Dec. 3. 
The active palbearers, all members of 
the faculty of the Conservatory, were: 
A. O. Andersen, Eari Blair, Herbert 
Butler, Karleton Hackett, Charles La 
Berge, Heniot Levy, John T. Read, 
O. E. Robinson, Allen Spencer and 
Kurt Wanieck. Among the honorary 
pallbearers were: Harold Bauer, Ken- 
neth Bradley, Harold L. Butler, Her- 
man Devries, Rudolph Ganz, Jacques 
Gordon, Howard Hanson, Josef Lhe- 
vinne, Peter C. Lutkin, Earle V. Moore, 
Frederick A. Stock, Clayton F. Summy, 
Henry E. Voegeli and Herbert Wither- 
spoon. 





Evert Cornelis 


Urrecut, HoLuANp, Dec. 1.—Evert 
Cornelis, pianist and conductor, died 
here on Nov. 24. 

Mr. Cornelis was educated at the 
Amsterdam Conservatory and gradu- 
ated with high honors. In 1910 he was 
engaged as conductor of the Concertge- 
bouw Orchestra. He waged a continual 
war for giving musical works exactly 
as their composer intended. 





Mary Lane Dwight 


Pao ALTO, CAL., Dec. 5.—Mary Lane 
Dwight, former head of the piano de- 
partment of Bronx House Music Set- 
tlement, New York, died here last 
month. Miss Dwight had also taught 
at the David Mannes School, and at 
Miss Dow’s school in Briarcliff, N. Y. 
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Representative Gatherings of Community Concerts Enthusiasts in Cities of Ontario. At Left, a Number of the Team Captains and Officials of the Stratford Association on the City Hall Steps: Left 

to Right, Robert Ferguson, Eastern Manager of the Community Concert Service; Lotta White, Florette Kerr, Miss C. B. Ahrens, Margaret Neilson, Mrs. Charles Newell, A. L. Lovejoy, Canadian 

Representative of the Community Concert Service; R. J. Moffatt, Treasurer of the Local Association; H. A. Clark, Nelson Pequegnat, R. L. Scrimgeour, Frank Dewdney and F. S. Walker. At Right 
Is Seen an Army of the Citizens of Kitchener-Waterloo Seeking Memb ership on the Last Day of the Community Concerts Service Campaign 





Chicago Concert Fortnight Includes 
Programs by Ensembles and Soloists 
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HICAGO, Dec. 5.—A concert of un- 

usual interest was the presenta- 
tion of Smetana’s complete symphonic 
cycle, “Ma Vlast” (My Country) by the 
Chicago Symphony under Frederick 
Stock in Orchestra Hall on Nov. 18. 
The event was sponsored by the Bo- 
hemian Arts Club of Chicago. Only 
three of the six symphonic poems had 
previously been played by the Chicago 
orchestra. 

Paul Whiteman and his orchestra ap- 
peared in a concert of glorified jazz be- 
fore a capacity audience in the Stude- 
baker Theatre on Nov. 22. New works 
performed included, as novelties, “Shin- 
gandi,” a ballet by David W. Guion, 
played with the composer at the piano; 
and Ferde Grofe’s “Knute Rockne: A 
Musical Tribute” and “Five Pictures 
of the Grand Canyon.” George Gersh- 
win’s “An American in Paris” was also 
given. 

John Charles Thomas, baritone, and 
Janet Fairbank, soprano, gave the pro- 
gram at the Kinsolving Musical Morn- 
ing at the Blackstone Hotel on Nov. 19. 
Mr. Thomas was in splendid form and 
roused the audience to great enthusi- 
asm. Miss Fairbank, prominent soci- 
ally, made a successful debut, winning 
praise for the intelligence and artistry 
of her singing. 


Other Recitals Given 


Vladimir Horowitz gave his first re- 
cital of the season before a large audi- 
ence in Orchestra Hall on Nov. 29. 
The pianist played superbly a program 
which included Prokofieff’s Third Son- 
ata and a transcription of Stravinsky’s 
“Petrouchka.” Roland Hayes, tenor, 
was heard in an enjoyable program that 
included several new spirituals, at Or- 
chestra Hall on Nov. 27. Yvonne Gall 
gave an interesting recital in Mandel 
Hall, under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, on Nov. 24. 

Other recent recitals have been given 
by Efrem Zimbalist, in the Studebaker 
Theatre on Nov. 29, in a program of 
Bach and Paganini; Hans Hess, resi- 
dent ’cellist, at the Playhouse Nov. 29, 
playing an interesting program of many 
novelties; Frank Teurfs, a promising 
young baritone, in the Civic Theatre on 
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Nov. 29; Victor Chenkin, diseur, at the 
Playhouse on Nov. 22; and Naoum 
Blinder, violinist, at the Civic Theatre 
on Nov. 22. La Vonne Field, who makes 
crayon drawings while singing oper- 
atic numbers, and Louis Laughlin, pi- 
anist, gave a joint recital in Kimball 
Hall on Nov. 24. 


Choral Society Heard 


The Marshall Field Choral Society 
presented an abridged version of Han- 
del’s “Messiah” in the retail store on 


Dec. 1. The soloists were Edith Mans- 
field, soprano, and Raymund Koch, 
bass. Edgar Nelson conducted. John 


Connell, municipal organist and con- 
ductor of the Johannesburg Symphony 
Orchestra, gave an organ recital in 
Kimball Hall on Nov. 27, under the au- 
spices of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists and the National Association of 
Organists. The English Singers ap- 
peared in the Town Hall series of lec- 
tures and concerts at the Palmer House 
on Nov. 29. The Catholic Casino Male 
Chorus gave a concert at Kimball Hall 
on Nov. 22, under Joseph N. Moos. 
Mary Garden’s homecoming, in a re- 
cital at Orchestral Hall on Nov. 9, had 
the gala air of a first night at the 
opera. The event, given for the bene- 
fit of the Country Home for Conva- 
lescent Children, roused great interest 
and realized the sum of $20,000. The 
soprano’s radiant personality and fine 
interpretative art were as potent as 
ever. She was assisted by Barre-Hill, 
baritone of the Civic Opera, who sang 
several groups of songs with a dra- 
matic forcefulness much to the audi- 
ence’s taste, and as an encore joined 
Miss Garden in a duet from “Manon.” 
Sanford Schlussel was accompanist. 


Chamber Orchestra Appears 


The National Chamber Orchestra, 
led by Rudolph Ganz, made its only 
appearance here at the South Shore 
Country Club on Nov. 8. The orchestra 
played delightfully an interesting pro- 
gram, which included works of three 
Chicago composers: Felix Borowski’s 
“Idyl,” Wesley LaViolette’s “The Spook 
Hour” and Leo Sowerby’s “Burnt Rock 


Pool.” Mr. Ganz was heard as soloist- 
conductor in a vigorous and authorita- 
tive performance of Haydn’s D Major 
Concerto, with some interesting new 
cadenzas by himself. Ibert’s Divertisse- 
ment for chamber orchestra proved a 
most engaging novelty. 

For Lawrence Tibbett’s recital in 
Orchestra Hall on Nov. 15, both stage 
and house were completely sold out. 
Mr. Tibbett’s fine singing of a varied 
program caused his audience to de- 
mand a supplementary program in the 
way of encores, including excerpts 
from his successful talking pictures. 
Stewart Wille was the accompanist. 


Elisabeth Schumann in Debut 


Elisabeth Schumann made her Chi- 
cago debut in a recital in the Stude- 
baker Theatre on Nov. 15, winning the 
approval of a large audience for her 
rare and beautiful singing of lieder by 
Schubert, Schumann and Strauss. 

Felix Salmond appeared at the Play- 
house on Nov. 15, after several years’ 
absence, giving ‘cello playing of a qual- 
ity too infrequently heard in this city. 
Jan Smeterlin, pianist, was cordially 
greeted in a recital in the Studebaker 
Theatre on Nov. 8. His fine technical 
equipment made his program outstand- 
ing. 

Vera Mirova, an imaginative and 
artistic dancer with a large following, 
gave a recital at the Playhouse on Nov. 
8, in conjunction with Michel Krasno- 
polsky, double bass virtuoso, and mem- 
bers of the Chicago Symphony. Aletta 
Tenold and Grace Walsh gave a pro- 
gram of music for two pianos at the 
Civic Theatre on Nov. 8. 

The Woman’s Symphony Orchestra 
gave its first concert of the season be- 
fore a large audience at the Goodman 
Theatre on Nov. 16. Richard Czer- 
wonky was the soloist. Shura Cher- 
kassky, pianist, and Maria Olszewska, 
contralto, gave the opening program of 
the Kinsolving Musical Morning at the 
Blackstone Hotel on Nov. 5, both artists 
being cordially greeted. Wiener and 
Doucet, duo-pianists, made their first 
Chicago appearance under the auspices 
of the Musicians Club of Women, at 
the Playhouse on Nov. 16. 


Chamber Groups Heard 


The Joseffer String Quartet made a 
successful debut in the first of a series 
of concerts, at the Cordon Club, on 
Nov. 8. The Sebald String Quartet 
gave its second concert at Kimball Hall 
on Nov. 11. The program featured the 


Brahms Clarinet Quintet, played with 
admirable musicianship. The Chicago 
String Quartet gave its first concert of 
the season at the Chicago Woman’s 
Club on Nov. 15. The first American 
performance was given of a Quartet in 
D Minor by Ferruccio Guidi. 
ALBERT GOLDBERG 





STUDIES SONG STYLE 


New Work by James Woodside Out- 
lines Points in Interpretation 





James Woodside, singer and teacher, 
has published a study of “Style in Sing- 
ing and Song Interpretation,” which 
aims “to direct the student to an intel- 
ligent analysis of song literature.” 
Published by the Haywood Institute of 
Universal Song, New York, the work 
presents material used by the author 
in his classes at the Pennsylvania State 
College and in New York. 

Mr. Woodside considers __ style, 
rhythm, phrasing, melody, the accom- 
paniment, memorizing and diction, and 
gives illuminating suggestions on inter- 
pretation, conception of the music and 
essentials of expression. The work 
contains ingenious diagrams to illus- 
trate the uses of accentuation in inter- 
preting the song text. Program-build- 
ing is considered in some detail, and a 
specimen list of interesting material is 
provided. 





Kenneth S. Clark Directs Listeners’ 
Class at Brooklyn Department 
Store 


A “music listening” class has re- 
cently been established by Abraham & 
Straus, in charge of Kenneth S. Clark, 
director of music activities in the 
Brooklyn department store. Through 
the courtesy of the Educational De- 
partment of the RCA Victor Company, 
various symphonies, operas and other 
works are studied through phono- 
graphic recordings. The radio is also 
utilized to teach appreciation. 

The class went to the Times Square 
studio of the National Broadcasting 
Company to see and hear a broadcast 
of the Symphonic Hour by Walter 
Damrosch and his orchestra, as part 
of the study of the orckestral instru 
ments and symphonic form. Becaus: 
of the interest created by the presenta 
tion of “Pagliacci” before the class i! 
phonographic form, the members re 
cently gave a theatre party at th 
Metropolitan Opera House. 
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